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TRY THE SAW 

THAT BREAKS THE 
POWER BARRIER... 
THE McCULLOCH SUPER 55! 








Now you can cut wood faster and easier than you've ever thought 
possible with the gear-drive saw that packs more power-per-pound 
than any other—the Super 55 by McCulloch! 


TOPS IN PERFORMANCE / TOPS IN FEATURES 





@ Greatest power (6.5 hp) at @ Extra convenient keyboard 
lightest weight (22 Ib) arrangement of controls, at cf Cc uU L LO Cc ie 
including automatic-reset choke McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. + Divisions: 
@ Two position blade mount for @ _Diaphragm-type carburetor patna lye ag gg oy 
low stump felling and best for full-power cutting = 
bucking balance in all positions 



















Fastest, smoothest cutting 









@ Automatic rewind starter and Pintail chain outlasts ordinary —_——— 
‘ . Find Your 

servo action clutch chain up to 20% Nearest Dealer 
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The Cover 


The year 1958 is going to be a memorable one if conservationists 
have anything to say about it and they will. For this is the year 
we celebrate the birth of the man on our cover, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the man who first put real muscle into conservation in 
America. As Herman Hagedorn said last month, “To Theodore 
Roosevelt, conservation, above all, was people and the needs of 
people.” While some historians may try to downgrade the con- 
tributions of this great man they will have a hard time getting 
away with it so long as groups like AFA continue on. 








The AFA 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 


AMERICAN Fgrests is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription price $6 a year. Editors are not responsible for loss 
or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in transit. The Editors are 
not responsible for views expressed in signed articles. Entered as second-class matter at the Post 
Office at Washington, D.C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptable for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October $, 1917, authorized July 10, 1918. Additional 
entry at Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1931. Copyright, 1958, by The American Forestry Association 











Solution Proposed 


EpITor: 


There is one possible solution of the Kla- 
math Indian forest disposal problem that 
has never been discussed. I am presenting 
it in order to widen the perspective of 
those who are seeking a solution of this 
problem. 

Under Public Law 587 the management 
specialists, among other things, were di- 
rected to, “Sell part of the tribal property 
to compensate the withdrawing members” 
and “Prepare a management plan for the 
area that will remain within group mem- 
bership.” 

The latest estimates of tribal opinion 
concerning the liquidation of their lands 
is that about 70% of the members will elect 
to sell their lands. This leaves about 30% 
who desire to participate in the manage- 
ment of a communal property. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
sell the entire property, either in small re- 
tail sales to secure the highest cash price, 
or as one large block at a lower cash value 
to be managed under sustained yield prin- 
ciples. The former procedure would be 
cosily to administer over the period it 
would take to dispose of the forest piece- 
meal and the latter would only be justified 
at a discounted wholesale value. 

Instead, the area can logically be divided 
into blocks which are adjacent to or inter- 
mingled with other forest properties under 
excellent sustained forest management. In 
some cases Indian lands are nearly sur- 
rounded by such ownerships. 

One of these blocks would logically go to 
the U. S. Forest Service, one might interest 
the state of Oregon, others could be sold 
to private owners who are managing their 
lands on a permanent basis. 

Sold in such comparatively large blocks, 
the timber would bring a higher price than 
could be paid for the entire reservation. In- 
direct benefits such as cheaper protection 
from fire, disease, and insects and the sim- 
plifying of access road problems would jus- 
tify to prospective owners such higher 
values. 

One justified criticism of liquidation of 
the Indians’ assets in their timber is that 
some of them would soon spend or lose 
their cash payments and again be a burden 
on the community. This could largely be 
obviated by allowing those stable compa- 
nies which purchase blocks to pay part of 
the purchase price in stock of the company, 
giving the Indian owner the amount of 
cash he needs to improve his own property, 
to purchase other land, or to otherwise 
benefit his family. The stock he would take 
would not only give him an annual income 
in dividends but also in many cases in- 
crease in value. He would be a partner in 
the management of the land and learn the 
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benefits of stock ownership. In addition, 
many companies would pay a higher price 
in stock than in cash. Such sales could be 
conditioned on good, long-range manage- 
ment and protected by contract from future 
sale for rapid liquidation. 

The remaining tribal unit could be based 
on Chiloquin, a natural center for Indian 
interests. The forest is in excellent condi- 
tion for the management of this unit. It 
could be so managed as to guarantee Chilo- 
quin a permanent payroll under a plan ap- 
proved by the Indian Forest Service. Such 
management could be guaranteed by con- 
tract with a stable, well-managed company 
or supervised by Indian Forest Service 
personnel. 

It must not be forgotten that the Indian 
Forest Service has given excellent manage- 
ment to the reservation at a very low cost, 
lower than costs incurred by other federal 
agencies. 

I have no axe to grind in any way in 
this matter and do not represent any com- 
pany or group interested in the problem. 
But I do know the reservation and its prob- 
lems very well, having been over it many 
times and being very familiar with its past 
management. I also understand the com- 
munity problems and am opposed to any 
liquidation of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion that would ruin its tree growth poten- 
tial or devastate its forest lands. 

The Indian wants to be a high-grade citi- 
zen, standing on his own abilities, and he 
can never reach that goal if kept perpetu- 
ally dependent upon federal doles and 
help. 

Clyde S. Martin 
Consulting Forester 
Tacoma 2, Washington 


EDITOR: 


When I was in Portland last month 
attending a Senate Committee hearing on 
access roads, I learned that the final roll of 
the Klamath Indian Tribe has been pub- 
lished. This, of course, means that the 
individual rights in tribal property have 
vested which will compound the problem 
of trying to make sense out of this mess. 
At the same time, the Portland office of 
the BIA has all of the machinery set up 
for an immediate election among tribal 
members. The result of this will be to 
commit the individuals to a course of 
action before there is any further oppor- 
tunity of congressional action. Being per- 
sonally acquainted with a good many of 
the tribal members, I would say that the 
election also will come at a time when they 
are totally unprepared to make a logical 
decision. Of course, the time when they 
are prepared may never come but I happen 
to be one who believes that the longer 
the decision is delayed the better the 
chances of minimizing the damages. 








I would like to add that those of ws 
who have been interested in the Klamath 
problem since its start, or at least since the 
passage of PL 587, are fully aware—and 
appreciative—of AMERICAN Forests’ efforts 
to spread some light on the situation. As 
I know from sad personal experience there 
have been few publications even in our 
own state who have been as willing to 
devote effort or space to the problem, 

William Dean 
Lumbermen’s Buying Service 
Eugene, Oregon 


Insecticide Spraying 


EpDITOR: 


Most likely you know of the DDT spray- 
ing that has been going on in several states 
and the disastrous results. In May of 1958, 
just a few months away, the New England 
states are scheduled to have 100,000 pounds 
of the treacherous poison coming down over 
us, presumably to destroy the gypsy moth. 
It is already a known fact that the gypsy 
moth has become immune to DDT in 
several places where DDT has been sprayed, 
but other things have been destroyed. 
Wildlife, birds and bees have been found 
dead in the forests, fish have come to lakes 
shortly after the spraying in Brewster, N.Y., 
floating dead. Sixty-two percent of DDT 
was found in milk after spraying the fields 
where cows were grazing. Children were 
sprayed with it on their way to school. 
Treetops have withered away, and plant life 
destroyed, to say nothing of organic soil. 
What would be the use any longer in trying 
to raise an organic garden? Vegetables are 
so mangled before we get them that at least 
for a few months some of us like to grow 
some chemical free ones in our gardens. 
This would no longer be possible with com- 
pulsory DDT spraying since we know that 
DDT does not deteriorate but continues its 
treacherous work in the soil, in the water, 
in the air long after it is sprayed. This is 
a matter that certainly concerns all forest 
lovers. What are we to do? Is this not as 
serious as fires? : 

I have a petition of 10 pages, with sig- 
natures from every state in the union. I 
have since learned that petitions are not of 
much use, usually landing in the waste 
paper baskets, so I have been writing to 
the signers and asking them to kindly 
write to our governor to voice protest 
against this spraying of the New England 
states in May. Surely if it is not checked, 
it will continue through other states, and 
become worse all the time. Have you any 
suggestions, Mr. Editor? Can you contact 
any who might be influential in preventing 
this poisoning from planes? 

Eleanore M. Friese 
218 Greenwood Avenue 
Bethel, Connecticut 
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Handbook of Hollies 


EpITOR: 

You have done a magnificent job with 
the December issue of AMERICAN ForEsTs 
magazine. The society is most grateful to 
you for this exceptionally fine plug. Mr. 
Dengler and I are personally glorified and 
shall find it more difficult to do an honest 
day’s work. 

We have been literally flooded with re- 
quests for more information on The Na- 
tional Horticultural Magazine and the soci- 
ety. These have been promptly answered, 
and many have come back with a two-year 
membership (in order to get the handbook 
free) . 

I am quite pleased with the apparent 
caliber of the requests—and keep wonder- 
ing how so many people could exist that 
have never heard of the ostentatious Na- 
tional Horticultural Magazine before! Any 
number of nurserymen, landscape archi- 
tects, foresters, etc., inquired—all of whom 
should have known we have existed for 
35 years. 

James R. Harlow 

Managing Editor 

American Horticultural Society 
1600 Bladensburg Road, Northeast 
Washington 2, D. C. 


(Mr. Harlow reports he has received more 
than 800 letters from members of AFA as 
a result of our Christmas issue—and they 
keep on coming—Editor.) 


More About Holly 


EpiTor: 


While the subject of your December 
editorial on Holly and Mr. Dengler is still 
fresh in the minds of your readers, I wish 
to contribute a note. 


Hollies are generally considered to be 
dioecious, i.e., the male and female flowers 
are borne on separate trees. Since only the 
female will bear the red berries, owners 
of hollies are often disappointed when they 
learn their trees are male. 


A few hollies appear to have perfect 
flowers, ie, male and female parts in the 
same blossom. Consequently, every flower 
isa potential berry and each tree will bear 
berries. 


Framing the entrance to our home are 
two well-matched, thirty-foot hollies which 
bear great quantities of berries annually. 
Each year we take off two or more large 
wash-baskets of berried twigs for presenta- 
tion to friends at Christmas—if the cedar 
waxwings and robins, in their migrations, 
don’t beat us to them. 


I have reared seedlings from the berries, 
cut them to about one inch high in their 
second year, and grafted on buds from the 
parent trees. The result: berries in the 
second year after grafting. 

I have been unable to decide the species 
of our trees. The leaves are entire or 
sparsely toothed; or, on the new growth 
after pruning, densely toothed like Ilex 
Opaca. The berries are 4” to 3%” in 
diameter, deep crimson and densely clus- 
tered on last year’s wood. The flowers 
measure about 14” across. The trees are 


probably of one of the many varieties of 
Ilex aquifolium. 


I must get a copy of Mr. Dengler’s book. 


Emanuel Fritz 
102 The Uplands 
Berkeley 5, California 
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_INDIAN: FIRE PUMPS Were_| 
Smashing Fires 30 Years Ago 


No. 99 INDIAN 
Sliding Pump Type 


It's another long stride from the first 
back-pack pumps we produced to the 
super efficient INDIANS of today... 
better, sturdier and more effective 
than ever before, with the most mod- 
ern improvements. 


No. 80 INDIAN 
Lever Type Pump 
and Handle 





Both Types 
Approved by 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, 

Inc. 


Send for New Catalog 
_—_D. B. SMITH & CO. 77 yer ih eee” 


405 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN AGENTS 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co.,Ine. Fred E. Barnett Co., Portland, Ore. Fleck Bros. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
San Franeisco 7, Cal. Fred E. Barnett Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd., 
Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Cal. Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., Seattle, Wash. Hamilton 

L. M. Curtis & Sens, Salt Lake City, Utah Bison Hardware Ce., Toronto 




















S EVERY READER of Forest 
Farmer knows, it has been a fun- 
damental policy of the Forest Farmers 
Association to point out continuous- 
ly that one of the ramparts of the 
nation is a sound forestry policy 
backed by adequate appropriations, 
both state and national. Such a pol- 
icy is truly one of the first lines of 
defense. It is because of this fact 
that we want to sound the alarm 
that there must not be any cutting 
of forestry appropriations just be- 
cause the Russians have two Sput- 
niks in the air, and so far, ours has 
only sputtered. 

Of course, our “Moon” has sput- 
tered because we have been operat- 
ing our lives since World War II on 
the basis of business as usual, and in- 
stead of coming to full grips with 
the problems confronting the world 
we have advocated less work and 
more pleasure rather than more 







HE social irresponsibility of the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture is beginning to pay off, 
although it is unlikely that we have 
yet seen the worst of it. The author- 
ities had warned us of a “negligible” 
destruction of fish. This has turned 
out to be almost total mortality in 
all fresh waters other than running 
streams. I have yet to learn of a 
goldfish that has survived. In two 
spring-ponds, constructed at much 
expense by Dr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Kempf of Wading River, every in- 
dividual of a variety of fresh-water 
fishes was afloat and dead within a 
few hours after the spraying. You 
may multiply this example many 
times. I have a photograph of 93 
dead trout and one eel, all scooped 
out of a half-mile stretch of one 
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OUR FORESTS ARE AN IMPORTANT MISSILE TOO, MR. PRESIDENT! 


By J. V. WHITFIELD 
President, Forest Farmers Association 


work and a dedication to the task 
before us. Some program for a na- 
tion fate permitted to be cast as a 
leader of the free world! 

Finding ourselves in a jam of our 
own making, as a result of compla- 
cency and “I am a big shot” philos- 
ophy and, “therefore, everybody 
knows we will protect those nations 
of the world who wish to be pro- 
tected from the Russians,” we have 
finally been brought face to face 
with facts as they are and not as we 
said they were. 

Everyone agrees that we must con- 
centrate on repairing the damage 
caused by our fool’s paradise state of 
mind. We must make any sacrifice 
necessary to bring our offensive and 
defensive weapons to the standards 
of second to none—and our out-of- 


THE HICK MIND IN ACTION? 


By DR. ROBERT C. MURPHY 


Retired curator of the bird depart- 
ment of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


brook on the day following spray- 
ing over the New York mainland. 

The pond life that most of us 
notice less has likewise disappeared. 
Water-striders, and water-beetles of 
the family Dytiscidae, both of which 
eat mosquito wigglers, are now lack- 
ing where they were formerly plenti- 
ful. One can only guess about the 
scores or hundreds of kinds of fresh- 
water organisms, from protozoans to 
frogs, that have been wiped out. 
This is the kind of man-made eco- 
logical change that Nature never 
takes lying down. Before the onset 
of cold weather we can count on an 


space gadgets must be perfected to 
an all-conquering status. 

However, this cannot be done by 
weakening other first lines of de. 
fense and offense such as our forests 
and forestry industries. The Presi- 
dent and Congress must be made to 
see that. Man must have wood in 
the space age and we must see to it 
that he has the wood the space age 
demands. Therefore, we must make 
adequate appropriations in the field 
of forest research. 

Intelligently and dynamically led, 
the people will make the required 
sacrifices to put their house in order 
and to restore themselves to world 
leadership. We will be derelict of 
our duty if we do not see to it that 
the needs for forestry are taken care 
of and we must not take “No” asa 
final answer—even from the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, or from the 
Governors and the State Legisla- 


tures. (Reprinted from Forest Farmer) 





assortment of kick-backs. 

The birds in Brookhaven Town 
fare worse as time allows for a cum- 
ulative dosage of poisoned insects. 
In the Old Field area we have had 
sick pheasants and dead _orioles, 
wood thrushes, and warblers. On 
June 24 I saw a black-billed cuckoo 
fall to the ground from flight. When 
picked up, it exhibited the charac- 
teristic palpitations of DDT poison- 
ing. Only a minute fraction of the 
birds that die is ever found, but the 
numbers sent or brought during 
June to natural history museums are 
indicative of more than “negligible” 
destruction. The Department of 
Agriculture discounts such facts im 
a shabby manner by demanding 
chemical testimony as to the cause 


(Turn to page 51) 
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TREE PLANTING IN THE 
SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


Among the important activities contributing to the upsurge of improved forestry 
in the Seaboard Southeast is the planting of trees. More than two billion trees have 
been planted in the six states served by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in the past 
ten years. Thus, in addition to the vast acreage of existing fine stands of timber, large 
areas of formerly denuded and submarginal lands are being brought into the produc- 
tion of timber for our rapidly growing wood-using industries. 


Plantings have been limited only by the number of seedlings grown in the various 
nurseries operated by states, pulp and paper companies and others. The present 
capacity of existing nurseries—800 million seedlings per year—is being steadily ex- 
panded, thus assuring further increased plantings in the years ahead. 


Seaboard’s Industrial Department, through its forestry division, works ener- 
getically and continually with wood-using industries, landowners and state and federal 
forestry agencies in the promotion of sound forestry practices, to the end that an 
abundant and continuing supply of timber may be available for all future needs. 


industrial Department 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 











HE third annual “Federal Real 

and Personal Property Inventory 
Report” of the House Committee on 
Governmental Operations lists assets 
of $250 billion, of which $64 billion 
is in 772 million acres of land scat- 
tered throughout the world. 

Land ownership within the conti- 
nental United Stztes embraces 408,- 
553,398 acres—equivalent to the area 
east of the Mississippi River except- 
ing the states of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. This is 657,004 
acres more than the area owned two 
years ago. 

The federal government owns 
realty in each of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, ranging 
from 6 thousand acres in Connecti- 
cut to 61 million acres in Nevada. 
Some of the major agency holdings 
follow: 





Changes 
Acres since 
June 30, June 30, 
Agency 1957 1955 
Atomic Energy Commission 1,701,144 — $02,013 
Department of Defense 27,159,524 +1,767,737 
Army 7,386,973 + 329,668 
Air Force 11,458,730 +1,226,829 
Navy 3,890,223 — 279,844 
Corps of Engineers 4,423,598 + 491,085 
Forest Service 167,092,489 — 387,263 
Fish and Wildlife Service 8,110,729 + 48,188 
National Park Service 15,359,053 + 459,963 
Bureau of Reclamation 9,453,826 — 391,569 


Bureau of Land Manage- 

ment 177,692,216 — 410,360 

Periodically AEC makes tempo- 
rary withdrawals of public land for 
uranium exploration. If none is 
found, the land is returned to BLM 
administration. 

Sizable changes in Defense Depart- 
ment holdings result from _inter- 
agency transfers and new acquisi- 
tions to accommodate the weapons 
and missiles programs. For example, 
the Army extended the firing range 
at Fort Bliss, Texas, and enlarged 
the training area at Fort Polk, Lou- 
isiana. The Air Force took over the 
Army’s Camp Cook in California 
and added to its missiles sites in 
Wyoming. The Navy has been dis- 
posing of excess lands since August, 
1956 but at the same time has ac- 
quired other tracts. 
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By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


Most of the decrease in Forest 
Service acreage results from transfer 
of several land utilization projects to 
state ownership. The Forest Service 
still administers 77 LU projects con- 
taining seven million acres. Other 
adjustments include elimination of 
eight purchase units and revision of 
national forest boundaries so as to 
exclude some eight million acres of 
private land. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service 
added new refuges at McNary, 
Washington and Garrison Dam, 
North Dakota on projects adminis- 
tered by the Corps of Engineers. 
Another refuge was established at 
Quivira, Kansas. A fourth area in 
Florida was turned over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture as it was 
primarily a stocking project rather 
than a refuge. 


National Park Service acquisitions 
include establishment of the Cape 
Hatteras Seashore National Park 
plus a continuing effort to consoli- 
date interior holdings of existing 
parks by purchase, exchange or do- 
nation. 


Release of public lands along the 
Colorado River, previously with- 
drawn from other agencies but not 
used in development programs, ac- 
counts for most of the reduction in 
acreage under Bureau of Reclama- 
tion administration. 

The decrease in Bureau of Land 
Management acreage includes dis- 
posals wnder the homestead and des- 
ert land acts, grants to states, pub- 
lic sale, and mineral patents. Dis- 
posals were greatest in Arkansas 
with 44,000 acres in a single year. 


Periodically letters of protest pin- 
point the adverse effects of dam con- 
struction at Hells Canyon, Bruce’s 
Eddy, Nez Perce, Sun Valley and a 
dozen other potential water-power 





development sites. Each writer has 
sound, valid reasons for his stand. 
Yet the letters, when viewed in the 
aggregate, fail to present a sound 
approach to development of the na- 
tion’s natural resources. 

This is a growing nation. The 
needs of its rapidly expanding popu. 
lation must be met. Its position in 
world affairs must be _ protected, 
These obligations require develop- 
ment of some water-power, reservoir, 
and reclamation projects. 

But which ones? 


A piecemeal approach not only 
threatens other important local re. 
sources, but may prevent full reali- 
zation of regional potentials. 

Coordinated overall planning, 
with due consideration of future as 
well as present needs, is the only 
logical solution. 

In order to provide such planning, 
the directors of The American For- 
estry Association have recommended 
creation of a National Water Re- 
sources Board of Review. This board 
should (1) determine and imple 
ment a sound and practical policy 
for the development of the water 
resources of the nation, (2) expe 
dite programs which are demonstra 
bly required for flood control, soil 
conservation, reclamation and water 


supply. 


Governor Cecil H. Underwood of 
West Virginia has called a Forest 
Fire Prevention Conference to be 
held at the Greenbrier Hotel in 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vit- 
ginia, July 6, 7 and 8, 1958. Man- 
caused fires long have been one of 
the state’s major problems. 

In other states special steps are 
being taken to prevent a “let-down 
in fire prevention forces after the 
very favorable weather conditions of 
1957. The kick-off for the new 
“alert” is being given by the Society 
of American Foresters at its South- 
eastern Section meeting in Panama 
City, Florida, January 30-31, 1958. 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


THE PRAIRIE FIRE OF PROTEST THAT IS CURRENTLY SWEEPING UTAH and is now threatening to 
spread to other western states over a proposal for cuts in 13 of 916 grazing 
allotments on national forests doesn't make much sense—on the surface at 
least—to casual observers primarily concerned with scientific management of 
national forests under multiple use. Apparently, it doesn't make sense to at 
least some cattlemen, either, on the basis of their comments. In general, the 
tone of the December meeting of the Utah Cattlemen's Association was temperate. 





A STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR CLYDE and comments by cattlemen themselves, both at the 
meeting and since, indicate they have every intention of working cooperatively 
with government land managers in working out sane programs in the best interests 
of the water, forage, game, timber and other resources on the forests. No 
cattleman or sheepman cheers, of course, when his allotment is cut back. As one 
said, "I can take the adjustments that are necessary but I want the ranger to 
smile when he tells me I have to." Until recently, there was much hope for 
improved management practices based on the fact that more rangers were indeed 
smiling as the result of ranchers learning more and more about sound multiple 
use management. 





WHAT, THEN, IS THE REASON FOR A NEW CONTROVERSY that has been boiling for several weeks 
now to fight what apparently are very minor adjustments to say the least but 
which are needed if Utah watersheds are to continue to serve all the interests 
of the people? On the basis of what American Forests has been able to determine 
up to this time, there appear to be two basic reasons and both are tending to 
confuse rather than aid what should be the prime concern—cooperative management 
of public lands for the best interests of all. The first was a somewhat in- 
flammatory, emotion-charged statement by an 86-year-old cattleman in Utah who 
also happens to be a high official in the Mormon Church. He charged the Forest 








Service with "tyrannical" practices and lambasted all us Easterners for having no 


real sympathy for or interest in western land problems. In addition to that, 

he breathed on ancient embers best left to die by recalling how pioneer Mormon 
ancestors were driven by the relentless ferocity of mobs that "burned, raped and 
murdered" completely forgetting that the American people today, everywhere, have 
high regard both for Mormons and the church of their choice. Then in a sort of 
declaration of independence, the speaker declared "we are not surrendering now." 


NOT SURRENDERING TO WHAT? An attempt to adjust a few grazing permits in which it might 
be added that some Mormons themselves—who are some of the finest personnel in 
the Forest Service—had a hand? To assert that such adjustments are "tyrannical" 
is most unfortunate. Not only that but such massive, all-inclusive charges 
seem even more unfortunate when one recalls that in all the 11 western states 
cattle depend on all the national forests for only 3.6 percent of their feed. 
Americans have come to expect, (and indeed relish as a part of by-gone 
Americana), the periodic outbursts of old-time stockmen who still yearn for 
the free-wheeling days of the open range. But when a high churchman fans old 
hates and makes sweeping statements that he must realize will be seized upon by 
selfish groups interested in vested rights on public lands, it is extremely 
doubtful that the American public will display any such tolerant, forgiving 
mood. In the interests of sound management policies, such comments are less 
than responsible. (Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


BUT EVEN EASTERNERS are beginning to say today there must be more to this brush fire 
than the adjustment of a few grazing permits and the widely-discussed comments 
of one churchman—and they are right. True, one or two cliques—but not all by 
any means—are already making vested rights noises on the shoulders of the 
unhappy statement already referred to. In this instance, these periodic efforts 
to obtain vested rights on our lands should be carefully separated from the 
growing feeling on the part of a much larger group that the Wilderness Bill now 
pending in Congress represents an effort by eastern conservation groups to 
ultimately sweep all grazing off western national forest lands. That westerners 
who hold this belief have gone to extremes is true for nothing in the present 
bill would indicate any such intent. In short, there is no more substance in 
this charge than inferences by those who are supporting the bill that groups 
opposing the legislation such as AFA, are "anti-wilderness" or even "anti- 
conservation." 











THE POINT IS THAT THIS BASICALLY-BAD BILL, just as AFA first anticipated, is already 
opening up a whole Pandora's Box that will result in an array of similar single- 
use demands that eventually could make scientific management most difficult 
unless we have sense enough to put the lid back on. The Utah Wool Growers, one 
notes, came out at their January convention for a Forestry Advisory Board while 
at the same time giving the Utah churchman a rousing vote of thanks for a 
"memorable address." Several Northwest users of forest land have gone even 
further than Utah people. They are intimating in effect that the Forest 
Service is selling out to the supporters of the Wilderness Bill and spoke of 
Some rumored move to convert five million acres of Oregon forest land to a new 
wilderness area. A report, it might be added, which had no basis in fact. 





AS THE CHARGES AND COUNTER-CHARGES START TO FLY, the one fact that supporters of 
national forest management programs and policies should seize on and shout 
from the roof tops is that use of our national forests is a privilege, not a 
right—that nobody, but nobody, has a vested right in one acre of those lands 
and that is the way they have always been managed and that is the way they will 
continue to be managed. 


RETURNING TO THE CELEBRATED SPEECH BY THE UTAH CHURCHMAN and similar charges of 
"tyranny" by other interested parties, what overt acts have Fore-t Service land 
managers committed that would lead anyone to believe they intend to sweep 
grazing from western lands? If the Wilderness Bill represents the real seat of 
concern, who was it that stood up and was counted on the issue last year when 
hearings were held before the House and Senate? The answer is it was Richard 
E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, and he told the legislators that he — 
considered the bill inimical to national forest management policies. Does this 
give westerners the right to come to AFA's office and refer sneeringly to "our 
alleged partner, the Forest Service?" It does not. 


AND SINCE WE ARE HAVING A GO AT THIS BUSINESS, while we are on the subject, and in 
answer to the high churchman's statement (and that of others) that easterners 
have no interest in the land problems of westerners, what organization was it at 
the same hearings that stood up and opposed every single other conservation 
organization in the country in opposing a single-use bill at odds with past 
Forest Service management policies? And the answer is that it was The American 
Forestry Association. 











LAST OF ALL, who is it that is really being put in the crack by all these statements and 
allegations from Utah and other places? And the answer here is that it is 
Ezra Taft Benson, one of the most courageous Secretaries of Agriculture in 
history, himself a Mormon apostle, and a man who stood four-square behind every 
watershed issue where that issue boiled down to personal gain for a few versus 
sound management for all—and we submit this Utah matter is basically a water- 
shed issue. Right now, even as he is being pressed once again by the farm bloc 
for standing up for what he believes in, he is being asked by Senator Watkins to 
declare a moratorium on all grazing adjustments in Utah. In short, to call off 
all needed watershed management improvements and leave watershed management 
suspended in mid-air, so to speak. 


IN OUR JUDGMENT, SECRETARY BENSON should tell his friends in Utah to go jump in the 
lake. And on the basis of past performance by that courageous gentleman, that 
is exactly what he will proceed to do. 
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Cddeuidl = Lets Get the Job Done 


Natural resources comprise the great base on 
which our national strength rests. In view of the 
urgent necessity to beef up that strength due to 
the critical nature of our times, it becomes ap- 
parent that the Timber Resource Review of the 
Forest Service provides the surest yardstick for 
measuring our rate of progress when it states 
that the wood requirements of our nation will 
double in less than 50 years, and there are now 
those businessmen who believe that even this 
haircurling estimate is conservative based on 
growing demands for specific wood products in 
the last four years alone. 

At a time when it is imperative that we do 
some liberal, forthright thinking in terms of the 
future of our country, the stark fact that our 
wood requirements will soon double must loom 
as the most important single fact with which 
those of us in forestry need concern ourselves 
as we come to grips with the hard realities posed 
by the progress of an unfriendly foreign power 
which states it intends to destroy our way of life 
and everything for which it stands. 

When we ask ourselves, “Are we meeting the 
challenge posed by the TRR?” we must reply in 
all candor that, “We are not.” Skipping over the 
fact that federal, state and industry forestry have 
shown reasonably good progress—not good 
enough but good—what about the several mil- 
lion small and medium-sized woodlands that rep- 
resent 60 percent of all commercial forest land 
in the nation? Here we are failing miserably. 
The men and women who own these lands need 
help. And the truth is they are not getting it on 
a scale that will enable us to provide tomorrow’s 
jobs and build tomorrow’s homes, schools, 
churches, and all the other things we will need 
in greater proportion than ever before. Giving 
all honor to a handful of diligent farm foresters, 
the programs of the SCS and county agents, the 
several thousands of tree farmers, the Soil Con- 
servation Districts, industry’s conservation for- 
esters and the consultants, the fact remains that 
millions of woodland owners have not yet re- 
ceived and accepted the forestry word, have less 
than enough markets for any wood they do try to 
manage and sell, and indulge in shockingly 
wasteful woods practices in a nation where for- 
estry is now 50 years old. 

Where are we failing? How many forestry 
meetings have we attended, we wonder, where 
businessmen, union representatives and foresters 
themselves have moaned to each other about the 
sad state of affairs where the burning issue of the 
program seemed to be who was going to do the 
work rather than how it was to be done. How 
many times, we wonder, have we heard promi- 
nent leaders in all of these categories bewail the 
fact that we aren’t getting the job done nearly 
fast enough and that the reason for it is lack of 
leadership and proper planning? And the an- 
swer is many, many times. 
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The great need today in the field of state and 
private forestry is for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to restore to the U. S. Forest Service once 
again the leadership in the whole field of co- 
operative forestry and to support it to the hilt 
by providing it with every tool it may require to 
get on top of this crucial problem in the shortest 
possible time. The long-standing policy of the 
Forest Service to carry out these programs 
through the state foresters is one that, in the 
past, has proved its worth. To the American 
public the men of the Forest Service are the 
Coldstream Guards of forest conservation and it 
likes to see the service out front leading the pro- 
cession. That being true, why not make use of 
this fact and really put it to work? Why not go 
with our best, for a change, and let them plan, 
organize and follow through on an integrated 
program to which we could all give our whole- 
hearted support? 

This job can be done if the public wills that 
it be done, so why not now? Time is running out 
on this task of getting our whole forestry house 
in order. In view of the critical nature of the 
task before us it is to be hoped that we quickly 
see a complete change of attitude topside in Agri- 
culture as it relates to state and private coopera- 
tion by the Forest Service. Here we hasten to 
add that we have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Benson, a courageous secretary, whose decision 
on the Stearns Mining Case alone assures him a 
place of lasting stature in watershed manage- 
ment. But his deputy, Mr. Coke, all but wrecked 
the state and private program. Mr. Coke’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Peterson, while seemingly interested 
in cooperative programs, has shown little inclina- 
tion, up to this time, to provide the type of lead- 
ership in this special field that is now sorely 
needed. 


As a part of the association’s effort to carry 
out its own forest program and get more action 
in this important field, it will go to the appro- 
priations committees of both Houses of Congress 
in the next few weeks and urge that the coopera- 
tive activities of the Forest Service in forest man- 
agement be stepped up 10 fold, that cooperation 
in tree planting not be withdrawn as now sched- 
uled, and that cooperation in fire control be 
extended to the 40 million acres now unpro- 
tected and strengthened on the 200 million acres 
not now adequately protected. And this only 
represents a starter as the association will con- 
tinue to stress that millions of woodland owners 
must be given help, that 50 million acres must 
be planted, that 115 million acres now poorly 
stocked must be properly stocked and complete 
the job in fire protection and start moving 
along approved scientific lines on an insect and 
disease menace that together with fire destroys 
13 billion board feet of sawtimber every year. 


Let’s get the job done. (J.B.C.) 








Ernest S. Griffith, Director of 
the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice in the Library of Congress. 


ISTORIANS who attempt to 

downgrade former President 
Theodore Roosevelt to the ranks of 
the “near-great” got short shift from 
Ernest S. Griffith, Director, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, the Library 
of Congress, in the first of a series of 
six lectures sponsored by Resources 
for the Future on “Natural Resources 
Conservation in the United States — 
History and Prospects.” Topic of 
the first in the series at Washington’s 
Cosmos Club last month was “Fifty 
Years of Conservation Thought and 
Action” and Mr. Griffith was the 
principal speaker. 

“The age found the man,” Dr. 
Griffith said in speaking of the first 
Roosevelt era. “It is currently fash- 
ionable in academic circles to be- 
little the achievements of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Most historians would 
now downgrade him to the ranks of 
the mere near-great. No longer does 
the monument of Mount Rushmore 
with its Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt represent even 
the popular verdict, not to mention 
the considered judgment of our 
scholarly elite. The glamor of the 
other, later, Roosevelt, with his hos- 
pitality to ideas and eggheads, the 
world stage on which he played his 
part; the scholarly leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson; the political dra- 
ma of Andrew Jackson, even the 
achievements of a Polk are preferred. 
Yet, there are values and a type of 
greatness which a scholarly icicle can 
never know; there is a type of leader- 
ship which a detached positivist can 
altogether miss. The greatness of 
Theodore Roosevelt lay, not in a list 
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of specific administrative acts, or a 
catalog of laws enacted under his 
sponsorship, substantial though both 
of these were. His greatness was a 
kind of sursum corda (lift up your 
hearts), the activating of a nation’s 
conscience, the dramatizing of a na- 
tion’s unfinished business, the ener- 
gizing of much of the moral public 
leadership of his day —and of the 
next fifty years— by the impact of 
his personality. Harold Ickes, Henry 
Stimson, Charles Evans Hughes, yes, 
even Franklin Roosevelt, have given 
generous credit to this dynamic of 
their formative years. In no field 
was this more true than of conserva- 
er aad 

An approving Cosmos Club audi- 
ence that included many of the lead- 
ing conservationists in America heard 
Dr. Griffith develop his thesis that 
the energizing force of TR, aided by 
the necessary expertise of Gifford 
Pinchot, impressed on the public 
conscience once and for all the 
values in land, water, forest “never 
again to be lost.” Thus conservation, 
that was given another tremendous 
booster shot years later by a second 
Roosevelt, has flowered and matured 
despite a persistent pluralism — 
geographic and economic — that has 
blocked many efforts at a more na- 
tional and integrated approach to 
the subject. At the same time, it is 
this geographic pluralism that “has 
been the life blood of multiple pur- 
pose, river basin development — 
though often tying such develop- 
ment into knots of internal contra- 
diction. Both types of pluralism 
have found “expression in institu- 
tional counterparts, in federal bu- 
reaus with special interest clienteles, 
in regional ‘authorities’ and ‘admin- 
istrations’ in Congressional commit- 
tees. 

“Most of the abortive moves to 
transfer certain resource functions to 
the States have been largely inspired 
by local economic interests,” Dr. 
Griffith said, “though usually de- 
fended on ‘constitutional’ grounds. 
Localism for many years blurred the 


“Lift Up Your Hearts...” 


effectiveness of national administra. 
tion, as the populace and their rep. 
resentatives in Congress rallied to 
the support of those whose habitual 
way of making a living ‘regardless’ 
was threatened by administered con- 
servatism. National planning has 
made headway, but at least in part 
as it has forced divergent local inter. 
ests to face their problems together. 
Finally there has been the dilemma 
of the spiritual versus the material, 
perhaps never more plainly articu- 
lated than by Theodore Roosevelt, 
but expressing itself more intensely 
today as the shortcomings of urban- 
ism become increasingly apparent.” 
While there are many interwoven 
strands in the conservation pattern, 
Dr. Griffith believes that the na 
tional movement has gradually flow- 
ered and today finds us “a more ma- 
ture people” with our “hierarchy of 
values rearranged somewhat, and for 
the better.” To unite “science and 
conscience” would seem to present 
the chief challenge to the movement 
in the years ahead, he concluded. 
Did other participants on the pro- 
gram agree that 1958 finds conserva- 
tion matured as compared to 1908 
(The Governor’s Conference)? Two 
of three other speakers agreed in 
general that this is true. Dr. Samuel 
T. Dana, Dean Emeritus, School of 
Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan, agreed that today “plan- 
ning” is no longer a dirty word. 
However, one aspect of conservation 
which deserves more emphasis than 
it commonly receives is “thrift in 
consumption,” Dean Dana said. We 
are still an exceedingly wasteful na 
tion, he said citing that “the greatest 
drain on natural resources comes not 
so much from the increase in popu- 
lation as from the constantly rising 
standard of living. During the last 
50 years our consumption of nearly 
every product of the land has been 
greater than during all the previous 
years in our history. No one regrets 
that what was a luxury for the father 
has become a necessity for the son; 
but does that necessity require a 
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President Theodore Roosevelt was no “second-rater” authority says in first 
of series of Resources for the Future lectures for purpose of giving 
conservation another intellectual jolt. Subsequent lectures will be reported 


prodigality in use that leads to un- 
necessary waste? Could we not live 
comfortably without consigning so 
much material to the trash burner 
and the dump heap? Growing two 
trees where one grew before is no 
more effective in meeting our needs 
than is making one tree do the work 
of two. Science is helping greatly in 
this direction by developing new 
uses, new materials, and new proc- 
esses which permit the more eco- 
nomical use of natural resources, but 
personal restraint in limiting our 
consumption to our real needs would 
constitute an important contribu- 
tion to the same end, perhaps with 
desirable moral as well as physical 
results.” 

While planning may no longer be 
a dirty word, on the other hand, an 
appraisal of relative values and the 
allocation of uses to specific pieces of 
land is becoming more difficult, 
Dean Dana said. We are still a con- 
spicuously wasteful people, he again 
stressed, although today “our prodi- 
gality is more evident in the con- 
sumption of finished products than 
in the harvesting of raw materials. 
The apparently never-ending in- 
crease in population and in stand- 
ards of living raises new problems 
and intensifies old ones. These can 
be solved only by research on an 
ever-widening scale and by prompt 
and widespread application of the 
results. Whether progress in the next 
fifty years will be more substantial 
than in the last fifty depends on our 
ability, in Dr. Griffith’s happy 
phrase, to unite ‘science and con- 
science.’ ”” 

A third speaker, Henry C. Hart, 
assistant professor of political 
science, University of Wisconsin, said 
as the world and America have 
filled up with people, resources have 
tended to lose their fixed limits both 
as to place and subject but the need 
to consider their interrelationship 
has increased. TVA is no lonely ex- 
periment as some would choose to re- 
gard it, Prof. Hart reminded his 
audience. India has copied it direct- 
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ly and the same is true elsewhere — 
an indication that “there was more 
to the American conservation tradi- 
tion than husbanding the resources 
of our homeland.” 

Prof. Hart indicated that he for 
one was not too greatly concerned 
over the fact that conservation has 
enjoyed comparatively little direct 
Presidential leadership. The reason 
for this is the fact that conservation 
no longer expresses a self-justifying 
purpose because resources have be- 
come means to ends as diverse as 
growing proteins. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s conservation crusade stood 
concerted and largely independent; 
Franklin Roosevelt’s conservation 
programs were means to recovery 
and victory as well as to restoring 
a natural harmony, he pointed out. 

“It is not necessarily a backward 
step that the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the National Security 
Resources Board replaced the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board,” 
Prof. Hart said. ‘More and more 
we have been conserving for some- 
thing that seems more nearly ulti- 
mate.” 

Conservationists of today, Prof. 
Hart stressed, should regard them- 
selves not so much as crusaders as 
researchers and teachers in dozens of 
new and exacting sciences which pre- 
sent entirely too broad a panorama 
for any one man to completely com- 
prehend. Twenty years ago there 
was a proposal for a Department of 
Conservation. “Now we aim at staff- 
ing the President and the Congress 
better to see the connections among 
the necessarily separate programs. 
There is no Armageddon, but a lot 
of brush fires on pollution, power, 
flood control, wilderness areas, mili- 
tary versus economic uses of the 
atomic nucleus.” 

A fourth speaker, Prof. Samuel! P. 
Hays, assistant professor of history, 
University of Iowa, had reservations 
as to whether conservation has “ma- 
tured”—at least along the lines laid 
down by such leaders as Roosevelt, 
W J McGee, and others. These 


men were “intensely optiinistic .. . 
in their abundant faith in technol- 
ogy as the key to human progress,” 
he stressed, and while it persisted im 
the 1930’s under the leadership of 
such men as Morris L. Cooke and 
David E. Lilienthal, it has now been 
supplanted by the Malthusian pessi- 
mism of Vogt’s Road to Survival and 
Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet. 
These later day prophets stress the 
enormous problem of population 
growth and the world’s limited food 
supply. Technology is not enough; 
the pressure of population itself 
must be reduced, they contend. 

“The conservation movement, 
then, has not progressed in one direc- 
tion from beginnings to maturity,” 
Prof. Hays said. “Instead, it has 
radically altered its course. It has 
shifted from an open, optimistic 
hopeful movement to a more rigid, 
pessimistic one, deeply affected by a 
fear for human survival.” 

Whether this is indeed matura- 
tion is open to debate, he believes. 
Prof. Hays also challenged what he 
called the “mythology of conserva- 
tion” which he claims has often 
clothed conservation in spurious 
garb that has thoroughly garbled 
needed programs of planned devel- 
opment and exploitation, in which 
Teddy Roosevelt believed, and pre- 
sented them as greedy grabs for land. 
As a result, an observer can choose 
between the values in many such 
cases only with the greatest of diffi- 
culty, Mr. Hays said, and to “simpli- 
fy the choice by invoking the myth- 
ology of the moral battle between 
public and private interest is to dis- 
tort the issue. 

“No such juggling of symbols can 
obliterate the fundamental conflict 
between preservation and develop- 
ment as perennial and competing 
public values,” he said in pointing 
to one prominent irrigation leader 
who complained during the fight 
over the dam in Dinosaur Monu- 
ment that “we are conservationists 
too.” 





Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton 


ECRETARY of the Interior Fred 

A. Seaton, to assure continued 
conservation management of the 
750,000-acre Klamath Indian Forest 
in Oregon and thus protect one of 
the nation’s most valuable ponder- 
osa pine stands from the threat of 
destruction, has asked Congress to 
amend the 1954 Act which now pro- 
vides for an end of federal trustee- 
ship of the Klamath Reservation by 
August 1960. 

Part of the forest must be sold to 
pay members who withdraw from 
the tribe. Under the amendment 
proposed by Secretary Seaton, that 
part of the forest would first be of- 
fered for sale on a competitive mar- 
ket at not less than its “appraised 
realization value,” and purchasers 
would have to agree to sustained 
yield management. 

The “appraised realization value” 
is defined in the proposed amend- 
ment as the “fair market value if as 
much as 70 percent of the forest 
were offered for sale” in the near 
future without limitations on use. 
If it cannot be sold on this basis, 
then it would be purchased by the 
federal government for its appraised 
realization value and dedicated to 
use as a national forest. 

In either event, Secretary Seaton 
said, the tribal marshlands on the 
reservation, comprising not more 
than 15,689 acres, would be pur- 
chased from the Indians and oper- 
ated as a national wildlife refuge. 
This portion of the Klamath tribal 
property has been described as one 
of the most important waterfowl 
breeding and feeding places in the 
nation currently outside the nation- 
al wildlife refuge system. The tribal 
marshlands are a key unit of the Pa- 
cific flyway. 

Under the 1954 Klamath Termi- 
nation Act an appraisal of the tribal 
forest, marshlands and other assets 
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is now nearing completion. Once 
the Secretary has approved the ap- 
praisal, individual tribal members 
are given the option under the law 
of withdrawing their proportionate 
share of the tribal assets in cash or 
of remaining in the tribe and shar- 
ing in the benefits of continued ad- 
ministration of the tribal estate. 

Secretary Seaton said his recom- 
mendation for amendment was 
prompted primarily by a deep con- 
cern for preservation of the values 
which the Klamath Forest has for 
the economy and welfare of the 
whole basin and by a recognition of 
the fact that these values are serious- 
ly endangered under present provi- 
sions of the law. 

He said that, “If it is kept intact 
through continued management ac- 
cording to conservation principles of 
sustained yield, the forest will re- 
main a perpetually productive 
source of ponderosa pine and other 
commercial timber. Such manage- 
ment would also insure continuation 
of its important function as a water- 
shed. The large numbers of migra- 


tory waterfowl for which it now pro- 
vides nesting and feeding grounds 
would be protected, as would the 
deer and other species of wild ani- 
mals that now find sanctuary within 
its boundaries. Further development 
of the forests’ recreational potential 
will be made possible. 

“If sustained yield management is 
abandoned and the forest is broken 
up and disposed of in small individ- 
ual tracts, all these values soon may 
be lost,” the Secretary said. 

He said the likelihood of such dis. 
sipation of the forest is a matter for 
genuine concern. 

“The essence of the Termination 
Act is that the Klamath Indians 
shall be freed of all federal restraints 
applicable to them because of their 
Indian origin, and that they shall be 
placed in the same status as all 
other citizens, subject to no special 
restrictions or rights,” he wrote. But 
he pointed out that “certain indi- 
viduals may not be qualified to han- 
dle a large capital asset with reason- 
able prudence” and thus would need 
protection of the Secretary to safe- 
guard their interests. Such safe- 
guards would be accomplished by 
arranging for appointment of guard- 
ians through the state courts, or by 
such other means as the Secretary 
would find adequate. 

Secretary Seaton said that inas- 
much as existing federal and state 
laws do not require the owners of 
large forests to maintain them in- 
tact and manage them in the inter- 
ests of public conservation, the Kla- 
math Indians should not be subject 
to any such restrictions when the 
federal trust is terminated. 

He said that consequently, federal 
acquisition of the forest is recom- 
mended if the forest cannot be sold 
to private purchasers who would 
agree to sustained yield management. 

The full text of Secretary Seaton’s 
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Blueprint to protect Klamath Indians and their resources would convert 


marsh to wildlife refuge. Industry would be told to “put up or shut up” 


on meeting appraised realization value of ponderosa pine —without subsidies. 


Otherwise great forest would become a part of the national forest system 


ndian Proposal ‘To Congress 


recommendation to Vice President 
Nixon follows: 


January 13, 1958 
Dear. Mr. President: 


Enclosed herewith is a draft of a 
proposed bill “To amend the act 
terminating federal supervision over 
the Klamath Indian Tribe by pro- 
viding in the alternative for private 
or federal acquisition of the part of 
the tribal forest that must be sold, 
and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the proposed 
bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee for consideration; and 
we recommend that the bill be en- 
acted. 

The purpose of the bill is to as- 
sure the continued sustained yield 
management of the part of the Kla- 
math Indian Forest that must be 
sold in order to pay the members 
who withdraw from the tribe, and 
at the same time make certain that 
the Indians receive the fair market 
value of the part of the forest that is 
sold. 

Congress has determined by the 
Termination Act of August 13, 1954, 
(68 Stat. 718), that a continuation 
of the federal trust over the prop- 
erty of the Klamath Indians would 
not be in the best interest of the 
Indians. The essence of the termina- 
tion act is that the Klamath Indians 
shall be freed of all federal restraints 
applicable to them because of their 
Indian origin, and that they shall be 
placed in the same status as all other 
citizens, subject to no special re- 
strictions or rights. As would be the 
case in any group, however, certain 
individuals may not be qualified to 
handle a large capital asset with rea- 
sonable prudence, and the 1954 
statute requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to safeguard the interests 
of these individuals, before terminat- 
ing the federal trust, by arranging 
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for the appointment of guardians 
through the state courts or by such 
other means as he deems adequate, 
which could include the establish- 
ment of individual private trusts for 
them. 

Another basic feature of the Ter- 
mination Act is the provision that 
each member of the tribe shall be 
given an opportunity to withdraw 
from the tribe and have his interest 
in the tribal property converted into 
money and paid to him. Those 
members who remain in the tribe 
will participate in a tribal manage- 
ment plan for the residual tribal 
assets. 

The need for further legislation 
arises from the fact that a large per- 
centage of the members of the tribe 
is expected to withdraw from the 
tribe, which will require a large 
part of the forest to be sold in order 
to pay the withdrawing members 
their proportionate share of the tri- 
bal assets. If such sales are made 
under the present law a large part 
of the forest will not be continued 
under sustained yield management. 

The conservation of this timber 
resource is of primary importance to 
the economy of the area and to the 
welfare of the public generally. In 
recognition of this fact, Congress has 
deferred any sales of tribal forest 
lands until after the end of the sec- 
ond session of the 85th Congress in 
order that further legislation may 
be considered. 

The manner in which the Kla- 
math Indian Forest is managed in 
the future will have a vital impact 
on the life and economy of the en- 
tire Klamath River Basin. If it is 
kept intact and managed according 
to sustained yield principles, the for- 
est will remain a perpetually pro- 
ductive source of ponderosa pine 
and other commercial species. Such 
management will also assure con- 


tinuation of its important function 
as a watershed. The large numbers 
of migratory waterfowl for which it 
now provides nesting and feeding 
grounds will be protected, as will 
the deer and other species of wild 
animals that now find sanctuary 
within its boundaries. Further de- 
velopment of the forest’s recrea- 
tional potential will also be made 
possible. 

If sustained yield management is 
abandoned and the forest is broken 
up and disposed of in small indi- 
vidual tracts, all these values soon 
may be lost. 

The likelihood of the forest’s be- 
ing dissipated in this fashion is a 
matter for genuine concern. 

The tremendously disruptive in- 
fluence that rapid cutting of the 
Klamath forest would have on the 
economy of the area is not difficult 
to contemplate when it is realized 
that 40 percent of the area’s econ- 
omy is based on timber production, 
and that the Indian timber includes 
about 26 percent of the total com- 
mercial forest area and 26 percent of 
the sawtimber volume in Klamath 
County. 

Other values of the forest, while 
less tangible than timber, are of sig- 
nificant importance and must be 
considered in the public interest. 

In the fall, waterfowl by the mil- 
lions, following the Pacific Flyway, 
pour into the Upper Klamath Basin 
to rest and feed before continuing 
southward to their wintering 
grounds. The marsh on the Kla- 
math Reservation is the most impor- 
tant marsh to waterfowl that is left 
unprotected in the nation. This 
nesting area has been one of the 
mainstays in keeping up the supply 
of redheads, canvasbacks, and ruddy 
ducks in the Pacific Flyway. Deer 
and other wild creatures also find 

(Turn to page 38) 
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HE development of the air 

tanker by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice was not an overnight thing. 
While it came into its own on the 
Angeles National Forest’s Morris 
Fire in southern California during 
September, 1957, like every other 
tool in the Forest Service’s arsenal 
the air tanker was the product of 
long trial and tedious experimenta- 
tion. 

The first recorded fire fighting test 
took place in 1930. A bush pilot and 
a veteran fire fighter used a Ford tri- 
motor plane for the strange experi- 
ment. They filled six wooden barrels 
with water and plugged up the holes 
in the kegs. A white circle dusted on 
the ground was the target. The two 
men climbed into the plane and 
made history. 

A hundred feet up and making 
about 90 miles per hour the plane 
made a pass over the target. The 
forester muscled the barrels out of 
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Pasadena Independent Star—News photo 


Brilliant performance of air tankers 
on the Morris fire, 1957, established 


them as permanent weapons of Service 


Borate being loaded into a converted 
PBY. This fire fighting chemical has 
been given the trade name of Firebrake 
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Forest Service test engineers are of the opinion that there is no limit to 
useful jobs helicopters can perform in the line of forest fire suppression 


HERE COME 


AIR ‘TANKERS 


By RUSS LEADABRAND 





















the door of the big plane. The kegs 
scored little better than a near miss, 
shattered to bits but dampened an 
area slightly larger than their own 
diameter. The results were not en- 
couraging. 

But the pioneering pair did not 
give up. Next they took to the air 
with a length of hose hanging from 
the plane. Flying back and forth 
over a target fire they sluiced water 
through the hose. It was another 
failure. The small stream of water 
vaporized before it hit the ground. 
Water bombing still had a long way 
to go. 

In 1936 it was obvious that the 
Forest Service had their eyes on a 
new type of flying machine. In his 
annual report that year Forest Chief 
F. A. Silcox wrote: “If the autogiro 
type of aircraft is developed to 
larger payload capacities, many ob- 
stacles in the way of combatting fire 
can be removed.” 
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World War II interrupted these 
experiments but the perfection of 
military bombing techniques gave 
the fire fighters a new hope. In 1946 
extensive tests were conducted at 
Eglin Air Field in Florida by the 
Forest Service and Army Air Forces. 
Techniques of water bombing, dif- 
ferent missiles for holding water, 
the fire fighting advantages of dif- 
ferent kinds of military planes were 
explored. 

After 18 months of study the Air 
Force moved into the Rocky Moun- 
tains for tests under actual fire 
fighting conditions. Clayton  S. 
Crocker, fire control officer of the 
Forest Service’s Northern Region, 
described the tests afterwards: 

“All that summer a big bomber 
and two fighter planes dropped 
water-filled bombs on test fires. ‘They 
plastered small fires with mud and 
water from high altitudes. They 
glide-bombed them at tree-top level. 


Big bombs and little bombs were 
hurled at smokes on mountain tops 
8500 feet above sea level and in the 
bottom of narrow canyons.” 

And what were the conclusions of 
the survey board that witnessed every 
step of the tests? 

Their comment was a cautious 
affirmative. 

“An attack by a dozen heavy 
bombers upon the head of a big, 
running fire might well influence 
the rate of spread to the point where 
ground control can be greatly ex- 
pedited. 

“But,” they added, “large scale 
bombing of forest fires is not eco- 
nomically practical now. Bombers 
are too costly and their operation is 
expensive.” 

While the development of the air 
tanker was of interest to the entire 
Forest Service community, there was 
an air of urgency in the way Cali- 
fornia region experimenters tackled 
the problem. 





Photo by Los Angeles Times 
PBY dropping borate on the Angeles National Forest’s Morris fire, which threatened secret Navy installations 


























Southern California Is a unique 
slice of geography in the Forest 
Service’s book. In the four southern 
California forests—the Los Padres, 
the Angeles, the San Bernardino and 
the Cleveland — the annual fire sea- 
son can be, and often is, 12 months 
long. In 1954 a forest fire was burn- 
ing in the San Gabriel Mountains 
above Pasadena while the Rose Bowl 
game was in progress. The warm, 
desert-like climate that has made 
the California Southland a tourist 
mecca has also made it a fire fighter’s 
nightmare. 

Because of its treacherous terrain; 
large, unbroken areas of fast-burning 
chaparral cover; lack of natural 
safety zones, one of the Forest Serv- 
ice’s most spectacular weapons, the 
smoke jumper, is banned in Cali- 
fornia’s southern zone. And because 
most of the southern California 
watershed drains directly into areas 
of heavy population, speed in con- 
trolling hill fires is vital. 

Every forester on the air tanker 
project felt that here was a weapon 
that could stop forest fires, and fast. 
The tanker seemed to be just the 
thing that southern California fire 
fighters were crying for. 

But even so Forest Service engi- 
neers had to take their time studying 
the results of the Air Force experi- 
ments. Dropping missiles on fires 
was fine when the fires were isolated. 
But what happened when men were 
working on the fire at the same time? 


Missile drops would be dangerous 
to ground crews. On the other hand 
it would be impractical to pull back 
fire fighters each time a water bomb- 
ing run was made. 

“What we need is a method of 
getting free fall water from the air- 
plane onto the fire,” the planners 
decided. “That way the airplane 
could work safely in close support 
of the ground crews.” 

But the foresters had no idea of 
what kind of equipment or air- 
planes were needed to do the job. 
That’s why, in 1953, the word fil- 
tered out among the West Coast 
fraternity of test pilots, aircraft en- 
gineers and designers that the Forest 
Service was looking for a plane that 
could drop free fall water on a fire. 
If anyone had an idea. . . 

The first answer came from a to- 
tally unexpected source. 

Douglas Aircraft that year was 
testing a handsome, big four-en- 
gined transport called the DC-7. 
During a flight of the prototype over 
Palm Springs airport the crew jet- 
tisoned ballast water. They were 
surprised to find that even from an 
altitude of 500 feet the water reached 
the ground. The 1300 gallons, 
flushed out of the plane as it made 
a 200 mph pass, drenched an area a 
mile long and 200 feet wide. In spite 
of a desert temperature of 106 de- 
grees, the water remained on the 
ground for 10 minutes. 

Douglas engineers passed the word 


Firebrake slurry is mixed at the airport. At first borate was hard to mix, but 
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high pressure oil well cement pumpers and a jet fed hopper solved the problem 
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This rugged outfit is designed to pro 
tect the heli-jumper from injuries in 


his 12 to 15 foot tumble into the brush 


along to the Forest Service. It was 
an early Christmas present to the 
fire fighters. On December 2, 1953, 
an elaborate water dropping test 
was staged by the DC-7 at Rosamond 
Dry Lake in California’s Mojave 
Desert. 

The Forest Service engineers were 
on the right track. 

Free fall water dropped from an 
airplane thoroughly saturated 2 
large ground area. The idea was 
great, but it was obvious that the 
gigantic DC-7 was not the plane for 
forest fire fighting. 

The following March a Marine 
AD-2 was tried in a test held at EI 
Toro Marine Base. Under the belly 
of the single-engined fighter a 250- 
gallon napalm tank was slung. 
Breakable glass plates were fitted 
into the ends of the tank. Ona 
triggered impulse from the pilot 
detonators splintered the glass and 
dumped the liquid load across the 
ground. 

The success of the AD-2 test set 
the stage for Operation Firestop 
later that year. Plagued with a com- 
mon problem, a number of municl 
pal, county, state and federal fire 
fighting agencies joined forces to 
test radical new weapons. One of 
these was the air tanker. 

Selected for the tests was a wat 
surplus TBM _ torpedo bomber 
owned by Paul Mantz of Santa Ana, 
Calif. The Navy “Avenger” was 
modified for its water carrying chores 
by converting its torpedo bay into a 
water tank. The bay doors were 
removed, the bay was lined with ply- 
wood and divided into two sections. 
The original doors were replaced 


(Turn to page 52) 
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KEN WALKER 


Country Editor 


By ED KERR 
Photographs By ELEMORE MORGAN 


‘RANT parish has more people 
(5 on welfare, lower sales tax 
collections, fewer service establish- 
ments, less manufacturing, smaller 
per capita income and, to put it in 
a word, more poverty than practi- 
cally anywhere else in the state.” 

This was the very frank descrip- 
tion recently of central Louisiana’s 
best known hill-country parish by 
the editor of its parish newspaper. 
About ten years ago he could have 
added ‘“‘and more woods arson fires” 
to the parish’s drawback but not 
today. January 1 marked the end of 
20 months in the parish without a 
single arson fire in the woods. That, 
suh, was sumpin’ to shout about in 
Grant parish! 

Due a great big old possum’s 
share of the credit for this feat is the 
editor himself, Ken Walker, who 
traded his grey-flannel suit for red 
suspenders and home-washed shirts 
in 1945, when he bought the Colfax 
Chronicle. He adopted forest fire 
prevention for two good reasons: 
One, he saw right off that forestry 
spelled the only future Grant parish 
would ever have (cotton’s gone, the 
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soil is poor and most of the land is 
in timber) ; and, two, the parish has 
one of the best and most conscien- 
tious forest rangers in the state, 
Morgan Dyson. 

He decided that a man as good as 
Dyson needed a champion and, dog- 
gone it, he was going to fill the bill. 
Dyson came in every week and re- 
ported the fires, where they hap- 
pened and who fought them. Walker 
wrote it up and put a headline on 
the story such as “Jatt Lake Fire 
Nut On the Loose Again.” He 
minced no words describing the in- 
famous methods of the arsonists and 
left out no detail, however small, 
about the fire-fighting events each 
week. 

Walker was the first recipient of 
the plaque awarded jointly by the 
Louisiana Forestry Commission and 
Louisiana Forestry Association for 
“Outstanding Leadership in Forest 
Journalism” in 1953. Not only did 
Walker print stories and editorials 
on the subject, he started spark- 
plugging any project that would 
help forestry and forest fire preven- 

(Turn to page 46) 


Left, Ken Walker works in a modest 
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looking office. Above, Ken and his wife 
check page proofs before “locking up” 






























When a new sawmill comes to Colfax it’s 
good news. Here Ken chats with owner 





An auto garage owner has an interesting 
item for the Colfax Chronicle. News is 
where you find it for a country editor 
































HERE are two sharply divided 

schools of thought on this sub- 
ject. The first includes those who 
hold to the doctrine of letting 
nature take its course, regardless of 
the effect on the forest, or the pub- 
lic. In the second category are those 
who hold that parks, wilderness and 
“natural areas” need some care and 
judicious management, which im- 
plies the cutting and removal of 
trees! 

All forest stands are constantly 
exposed to destructive forces, in such 
forms as wind storms, forest fires, 
and attacks of insects and diseases. 
Under “normal” circumstances, these 
“catastrophies” are followed by re- 
generation from seed or sprouts. The 
removal of the large trees gives these 
seedlings and saplings their chance 
to grow and the forest is perpetu- 
ated indefinitely. But the frequency, 
prevalence, and destructiveness of 
these natural agencies is greatly in- 
fluenced by the condition of the 
stands exposed to them. Once wind 
has blown down a portion of the 
forest, the risk of destruction by fire 
is increased, and epidemics of bark 
beetles build up in the fallen timber, 
to feed on the survivors. Trees bear- 
ing the spores of diseases, heart rot, 
mistletoe parasites, cankers, spread 
these spores broadcast. Blister rust 
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in national parks an 


on white pines, controllable by ex- 
terminating wild currant bushes, 
(ribes) , and deadly imported chest- 
nut bark disease, for which no con- 
trol was found, to prevent extermi- 
nation of this species, illustrate the 
fallacy of letting nature play havoc 
with our choicest “preserves” with- 
out lifting a finger to protect and 
“preserve” them. 

Yet there has never been a case, 
as far as the writer’s information 
extends, where such efforts at sani- 
tation and protection have been 
made, which has escaped the attacks 
of zealous defenders of natural areas, 
who in some instances have suc- 
ceeded, and in others failed, in pre- 
venting sanitary salvage. 

A “microcosm” of this conflict oc- 
curred on a five-acre plantation of 
white pine on the Sleeping Giant 
State Park near New Haven, Con- 
necticut. This grove, used inten- 
sively as a picnic area, had become 
so crowded in growth that the 
crowns of the trees were being 
shortened and the growth was stag- 
nating. Finally, the policy prevailed, 
for the first time within state’s his- 
tory, of “improving” this stand. 
Over half of the trees were cut, the 
tops put through a machine and the 
chips spread to protect the soil from 
excessive trampling and compacting. 


This operation, when written up in 
Connecticut Woodlands, so outraged 
the feelings of one of the exponents 
of natural areas that the affair was 
broadcasted over the nation.! 

A second, but temporary victory 
was won by this group, in the case 
of the Cook County Forest in Penn- 
sylvania. This stand of virgin pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods was origi- 
nally under management provided 
by a state law which directed the 
local ranger in charge to cut and 
remove any trees whose deteriorated 
condition was inimical to the safety 
and thrift of the forest. Under this 
statute a sawmill was set up, and 
the operation took many large hard- 
woods and some pines and hemlocks. 
The resultant protest became so 
violent, despite a review of the case 
by Dr. Paul B. Sears of Yale, that 
the ranger was transferred and later 
resigned from the State Service, and 
the policy was abandoned. 

Then on August 18th, 1956, a 
violent wind storm tore through this 
stand, uprooting and breaking oft 
the trees, and piling up a tangled 
mass of debris.” 

True to their principles, the ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of “let 
alone” then urged that, since this 
was a natural occurrence, the timber 
should be left to rot and disinte- 





ROFESSOR Herman Haupt Chap- 

man is considered one of the pio- 
neers of American forestry. Always a 
forceful figure, Professor Chapman has 
led many “crusades” for what he believed 
to be sound courses of action in the con- 
servation field. 

Two years after graduating from Yale 
School of Forestry in 1904, Prof. Chap- 
man joined its faculty. In 1911, he at- 
tained the Harriman Professorship of 
Forest Management. Except for brief 
periods when he was on loan to the For- 
est Service to conduct special projects, 
his entire career was spent at Yale until 





his retirement in 1943. As a_ professor, 
he instilled in his students, some fifteen 
college generations of forestry students, 
high professional ideals and keen powers 
of analysis. 

The volume of Professor Chapman’s 
professional labors is indicated by the 
authorship of over 400 publications on 
forestry and conservation. His publica- 
tions range from textbooks, acknowledged 
as authoritative in every country in the 
world, to short, pithy articles dealing 
with technical points and exposing loose 
professional thinking. 
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ilderness areas? 


grate in the natural process. But 
the state forester, now Secretary of 
the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, M. K. Goddard, thought 
differently. Not only would these 
fallen trees breed bark beetles, which 
would kill the remaining stand, but 
the dangers of a bad fire was a 
public menace. Ignoring protests, he 
initiated and completed the logging 
of the down timber, cleaned up the 
area, and saved the residual stand. 

In Minnesota, at Cass Lake, under 
the Morris Act of 1902, one of the 
most beautiful stands of Norway 
(red) pine in the region was set 
aside as park land to be protected 
and preserved “forever.” 

On July 24, 1940, a violent sum- 
mer storm uprooted or broke off 
most of the trees on a portion of 
this strip, obstructing the roads, 
smashing automobiles and tempo- 
rarily terminating recreational use. 
In this instance no objection was 
raised to the cleaning up of the area, 
which was otherwise inaccessible.* 

But Minnesota has been more for- 
tunate than most states where this 
conflict arose. In two instances, 
here, notable victories were won for 
common sense treatment of great 
forest areas, in both of which cases 
the principle of zoning was applied. 
The first of these measures con- 
cerned the Chippewa area just de- 
scribed. The Morris Act of 1902, in 
addition to the zoning of the shore 
of Cass Lake, its Star Island, and 
Sugar Point on Leech Lake, pro- 
vided that when the pine timber 
was sold on the remaining lands, 
five, and in 1905, ten percent by 
volume must be preserved as seed 
trees to secure a new crop of pine. 
This was the first measure in the 
United States which prescribed a 
silvicultural treatment of public 
timber. It was a successful substi- 
tute for a proposal to set aside (and 
purchase from the Indians) the en- 
ure reservation for a national park. 
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The principle of zoning for recre- 
ation, while devoting the remainder 
of the area to forest production, was 
based on the recognition that the 
actual use of any large forest tract 
by the public was almost totally 
confined to narrow strips along lakes 
and streams or trails. By preserving 
the trees on these strips, the re- 
mainder could be given sound 
forestry culture. 

Once established and publicly ac- 
cepted in the Chippewa, the same 
principles were then applied on the 
Superior National Forest, where the 
need of sound management was even 
greater. This area had been burned 
clean in a great fire about the year 
1870. In 1905 when this area was 
withdrawn from private acquisition 
and made a national forest, the 
growth, consisting of the “‘fire” trees, 
jack pine and aspen, was thirty-five 
years old. But when the great surge 
of interest in this canoe wilderness 
occurred, about 1940, the jack pine 
and aspen stands, shortlived in com- 
parison to white and red pines, had 
reached maturity and decadence had 
set in, through rot and bark beetles, 
indicating prompt removal and re- 
generation. But this would strip the 
shores of their natural border of 
forest, which, if left, might still 
stand for a while. So it was pre- 
scribed, by Congress in the Ship- 
stead-Nolan Act of July 10, 1930, 
that “the principle of conserving the 
natural beauty of shore lines for 
recreational use shall apply to all 
federal lands which border upon 
any boundary lake or stream within 
this area which is now or eventually 
to be in general use for boat or canoe 
travel; and for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this principle, logging of all 
such shores to a depth of four hun- 
dred feet from the natural water line 
is hereby forbidden except as the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture shall see fit, in particu- 
lar instances, to vary the distance for 
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practical purposes. Provided that 
in no case shall logging of any 
timber other than diseased, insect 
infested, dying or dead, be permitted 
closer to the natural shore line than 
two hundred feet except where 
necessary to open areas for banking 
grounds, landings or other uses con- 
nected with logging operations.” 

In Section 3 of this act, in order 
to preserve shore lines, beaches and 
other natural features in an unmodi- 
fied state of nature, it was provided 
that no further alteration of the 
natural water level of any lake or 
stream within or bordering on the 
designated area be granted which 
would result in flooding any land 
within or adjacent to the forest, 
without special act of Congress. 

Following this act, the state of 
Minnesota in 1933, (chapter 412) 
passed a similar act applying to 
state owned lands within the areas, 
thus completing the zoning of the 
lakes and streams for canoeing. 

In this notable victory for zoning, 
the protests of the opposing group, 
which centered on the claim that 
the lakeside strips were mere camou- 
flage for forest distruction elsewhere, 
fell on deaf ears. 

But the effort to provide adequate 
protection of scenic wilderness did 
not stop with this far flung network 
of lake border strips. In 1940-41, 
after a study of the border lakes, 
a no-cutting area was set aside, em- 
bracing 362,000 acres, of land and 
water, of which 255,000 acres is land, 
constituting 29 percent of the land 
in the three “Roadless” areas, of the 
Superior National Forest; and taking 
in approximately one-fifth of all the 
government timber volume in the 
forest. 

When the Olympic National Park 
was created by the pressure of the 
supporters of natural areas, aided by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
personal intercession, a great area 

(Turn to page 39) 
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ADOPT 
A STREAM 


By RALPH A. FISHER, SR. 


Lt pick a spot on your map 
hanging from the wall of any 
Sportsman’s Club or scout den and 
I'll show you the location of an 
orphan stream that needs adoption. 

If you doubt me, then lend me 
your attention for a few minutes as 
I tell you about the little East Verde 
River, and the beautiful Webber 
Creek; two little mountain streams 
high in our Tonto National Forest, 
in Arizona. 

While taking you on this adoption 
tour you will meet the scouts of 
Troop 22, Explorer Scouts of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, and the Boy Scouts of 
America that camp throughout the 
summer at the new Camp Geroni- 
mo, some twenty miles from Payson. 

This stream adoption idea came 
about shortly after some _ sports- 
minded men decided to organize as 
a Rod and Gun Club, and my off- 
handed suggestion that they adopt a 
section of some stream for an active 
and worthwhile program. 

The idea was debated at a regular 
meeting; voted on and accepted, and 
I found myself the newly elected 
chairman of the Sportsman’s Rod 
and Gun Clubs “ADOPT A 
STREAM” project, with the three 
mile section of the upper East Verde 
River; the nearest of trout fishing 
waters to Phoenix, as the stream to 
be adopted. 

The first visit, more of a survey 
trip, gave us an idea of how much 
we had bid for; it would require 
much planning, work and an educa- 
tion program presented to the pub- 
lic, for here indeed, on the stream’s 
banks was much man-made filth, il- 
legal man-made dams, plus man- 
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made and natural damage to trees 
and trails. 

The supervisor of the Tonto Na- 
tional Forest, the state of Arizona 
Game Commission the Land Man- 
agement Bureau, as well as the Wa- 
ter User’s Association, were con- 
tacted and visited by our committee 
and from these visits our ideas and 
plans grew and were made public 
news. 

Each agency accepted the fine idea 
with a warm promise from each for 
full assistance in the proposed ten 
year adoption program. 

The club committee contacted 
Dell Beavers, Scout Leader of Troop 
22, and invited him to work on our 
project, which the scouts quickly ac- 
cepted; then local radio, TV, and 
newspaper coverage extended the 
needed publicity to promote and 
make public our plans. 

Transportation was pooled from 
among the club members; the Boy 
Scouts furnished their camping 
needs, with the sportsman’s club to 
furnish all food, soft drinks, work 
tools and in many cases, the rod and 
the reels, plus worms, that the scouts 
caught trout with. 

The game and fish commission 
supplied the work plans for the 
building of “wing dams” and sent 
along the deputy game warden of 
the Tonto National Forest district; 
as well as the assistant chief of the 
education and information division. 

The Tonto National Forest Serv- 
ice presented us with permits to fell 
the tall trees needed to make the 
new dams, and for the wood needed 
for the merry camp fires for three 
nights of camping. 





The Water User’s Association, 
rightful owners of the stream or- 
dered the illegal dams constructed 
by certain owners of cabins to re- 
move the obstructions; in these 
cases, all obliged and later approved 
and accepted the adoption papers 
without a complaint. 

The fisheries division let it be 
known, that upon the showing of a 
sincere working detail by the club 
and scouts, that they, in return, were 
ready to stock more legal size trout 
within the improved waters. 

Fourteen scouts and their leader 
and the secretary, with fifteen club 
members and seven of their sons 
made the 137 mile trip to pitch 
camp under the tall pines at dusk. 
This was the first working detail to 
arrive and go to work on the project 
back in late May of 1954. 

Scouts gathered wood for the 
cook’s needs and camp fires; another 
detail policed the growing camp and 
made bedrolls ready for a night of 
sleeping beneath the stars, and after 
a late evening meal men and boys 
sang around the merry fires; then 
slept long and loudly during the 
crisp spring night. 

Hungry scouts peeled from bed- 
rolls like the moth sheds its dead 
and useless cocoon, to answer the 
first call for breakfast and hear the 
reading by the scout master of their 
work plans of the day. 

Better than two-thousand cans, 
boxes, glass containers, old litter and 
other debris was policed from three 
camp sites and hauled to the Forest 
Service approved dump grounds; 
and the little stream seemed to take 
on new life by the minute, at least 
it gave up a few nice rainbow trout 
to the lads working on the fishin’ 
detail up stream a mile or more. 

At eleven o'clock this Sunday 
morning, every man and boy sat be- 
neath tall Ponderosa pine trees in 
silence as they listened to Homer 
McLeod, vice president of the club 
preach the most interesting “out- 
door sermon” that this writer has 
ever had the pleasure to hear; and 
deer came out of the timber into a 
clearing, unafraid, as Homer talked 
to the gathering about: “And in the 
Beginning.” 

The mid-day dinner disappeared 
quickly. 

Twelve strong, very well con- 
structed wing dams were born on the 
silent East Verde that day. Twelve 
pools grew deeper as brush was an- 


(Turn to page 63) 


Restoring a stream is a worthwhile and 
active project from which all benefit 
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The new leafed birch beside the river dreams; 
mayapples spring from loam on tender stems. 
Lean, hungry cattle prowl on greening hill 
Searching for bullgrass and the daffodil. 

The sun has thawed the winter’s sleeping snake, 
One might be on any path you take. 

If you should have an unsuppressed desire 

To burn the snakes, don’t set the woods on fire 
For leaves are dry and high uncertain wind 
Might leave a wake of charcoal ash and ruin. 
Before the white oak blossoms burst in full 
Sheep have grown restless in their winter wool. 
The cows steal out to calve in alder brush 


Always so near a nest of singing thrush. 


But slopes are filled with poke and turnip greens. 


> { VJ r C ‘a Potatoes gone and leather britches beans 


Potatoes pop up through the loamy mould 


And sawbriers strut their leaves of windy gold. 


Go the yard and chase away the ox, 


He’s broken through to get the hollyhocks. 


It’s time the cattle should have exercise, 


March wind is soothing to their winter eyes. 


Foxes connive to show the hounds some speed, 


Chickens to catch and little mouths to feed. 


Welcome just anytime conniving fox, 


Five hound dogs snore behind the stovewood box. 


How pleasant is the sun in heaven’s arch 


But earth is restless on the Ides of March. 


Jesse Stuart 
Riverton, Kentucky 
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ANSON BATES has had a life- 
time of contact with the out of 
; doors. He is of New England 
stock and graduated from 





Majestic peaks of Mount Olympus as seen from High Divide 
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EAR where I live six new 
churches recently have been 
built within a radius of two blocks. 
My ancestors would consider me a 
lost soul for the way I personally 
do not go to church. Nevertheless, 
I like to tip my hat as I pass those 
six new churches because they are 
monuments to the fact that more and 
more people are getting some sense. 
It matters little that many diverse 
motives and degrees of religious 
ardor may activate the individual 
members who created those churches. 
The fact remains that an objective 
exists, a worthwhile objective that 
is well enough established to enable 
the creation of those six costly mon- 
uments to a common belief. 
The foregoing is so similar to 
some of the features of wilderness 
conservation that I feel impelled 




















A familiar scene in the Pacific Northwest where 


LDERNESS MEANS TO ME 


to draw and expound the parallel. 
In both cases an objective exists 
to perpetuate something that is ele- 
mental, and holy. Indeed, in my own 
experience, it is as natural for me 
to worship the Creator in the open 
forest as it is for the next man to 
worship God in the sanctity of his 
created church edifice. The wilder- 
ness to me is the dwelling place of 
God. Conserving such a place, there- 
fore, becomes an act of religious de- 
votion. To destroy such sanctuaries 
may be perilous to the extent that, 
if carried far enough, man may suc- 
ceed in destroying himself, as we 
shall see. 

Many a conservationist may be 
unaware that he is engaging in a 
religious act when he saves the 
wilderness from being plowed under. 
He might even spurn the idea. His 
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By ANSON BATES 


awareness may be aroused if he asks 
himself the simple question, “Why 
am I interested in saving the wilder- 
ness?” Is it to conserve timber re- 
sources, or to preserve cover for 
game birds and animals, or to pro- 
vide healthy playgrounds for our 
outdoor public? But why the wilder- 
ness, when timber grows better in 
regimented ranks each tree exactly 
10 feet from the next, if game is no 
better for food than poultry or west- 
ern beef, and what is “healthy” 
about the wilderness which is super- 
ior to a golf course or a circular 
bridle path? The truth is, of course, 
the wilderness sings with all the 
voices of eternal creation. Man made 
substitutes do not. Ask the most 
practical conservationist if a beaver 





seemingly endless forests stretch as far as the eye can see 





towing dam material through water 
is not more appealing than white 
mice in a wire cage. If he tells you 
“it is all the same” to him, then 
mark him as belonging to a past 
generation, when many men truly 
were oblivious to the whispering 
hymn that passes beyond earshot as 
the wilderness sings. 

The phrase “call of the wild” has 
been in circulation for some time. I 
like to think of nature in terms of 
sound. It offers the most telling con- 
trast to the predicament that civili- 
zation has gotten itself into. Spend a 
day in the forest and what sounds 
have you heard: your own footsteps, 
the hoot hoot of a barred owl, the 
buzz of an insect caught in a spider’s 
web, some squirrels and chickadees 


(Turn to page 57) 
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By ARTHUR H. CARHART 











Tree farming has become an integral 
part of modern forestry operations 
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The upper transport line is continuous conveyor belt for chips from mill a half mile 





away to pulp mill. The big pipe carries steam from pulp mill to veneer and sawmill 


ISTS of earliest autumn wan- 

dered across the’ timbered 
ridges of western Washington, when 
I spent a day with an heir of Paul 
Bunyan. The mark of the woodsman 
was all over him —cruiser boots, 
stagged pants, timberman’s | shirt, 
and the hard “tin hat” bearing the 
symbol on its domed crown of the 
corporation for which he works. His 
features were red from weathering; 
he was stocky, well muscled, big 
fisted—and he cornered me so I 
couldn’t dodge away. 

Throughout the day, Tom IIsted, 
woods foreman of a big company- 
owned tree farm preached sound 
conservation doctrine to me. And 
long-fixed concepts of the marauding 
Timber Baron and his hired Paul 
Bunyans began a revision in my 
mind. 

“Our crews aren’t working on this 
block today,” said Ilsted, as we 


stopped at the end of one logging 


helped to make tree farms po 





Improved roads and equipment have 
ssible 


road. “But I can show you the 
equipment; you'll see how it all 
ties together.” 

The internal combustion engine 
has brought new methods to harvest- 
ing timber. Chain saws powered by 
small gasoline-driven motors have 
crowded out axes and cross-cut saws. 
Tasks formerly done by oxen, horses 
and the little logging railway engines 
are handled by trucks. Steel monsters 
anchored at roadsides fling out 
cables armed with tongs to nip into 
great logs and bring them dangling 
along aerial tram lines to loading 
docks. Formerly many logs were 
skidded over the soft earth, scarring 
it deeply and exposing it to exces- 
sive erosion. 

Modern machinery assures greater 
flexibility in field operations. Greater 
speed is attained in performance and 
far fewer man-hours are required 
per unit of wood harvested. In fact 
the truck and tractor, with their 
mobility and economy, have made 





The three logs being lifted from woods 


contain enough lumber fur half a house 
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many advanced conservation prac- 
tices possible in big, industry-owned 
forests. 

As revealing as hearing a_ hard- 
boiled woods foreman preaching con- 
servation is to sit across the desk 
from a top company official and 
have him pour out the same brand 
of gospel. The growing of trees as 
a commercial crop, the woodland 
husbandry that goes with it, is now 
under way on private lands in all 
parts of the nation. It might be 
overlooked elsewhere but in the tim- 
ber-farming belt of the Pacific North- 
west you are sure to encounter it. 

Unhappily we must add that here 
and there some executives of major 
companies seem to be indifferent to 
any conservation that does not 
directly fatten company earnings. 
They are today’s old-style Barons. 

Genuine conservation is practiced 
on most company-owned “tree 
farms.” In its essentials tree farming 
is not new. For many decades it has 





This view overlooks the “‘woodpile’’ of a modern pulp plant. With new uses for 
wood being found constantly, huge quantities of wood are needed to supply mills 
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Draft horses are still used in skidding and loading small logs in Dougiasfir thinning 
operations. In thick stands of young fir horses can work without damaging growing trees 





been called forest management. 
Chapin Collins, editor owner of 
THE VIDETTE, the weekly news- 
paper of Montesano, Washington, 
was largely responsible for the 
slogan-like name. Tree farming im- 
plies a crop is being grown for har- 
vest. People understand this. 

If one intends to be a farmer he 
must have land. But most early-day 
timber operators considered land a 
nuisance. Formerly tax laws made it 
extremely difficult to retain title to 
forest land beyond that time needed 
to high-grade it of the best sawlogs. 
Yearly assessments generally were 
made on the basis of total current 
sale values. Revised laws in most 
states now recognize clean-sweep 
timber cropping each year as impos- 
sible. Taxes must be fitted to a 
cropping and income cycle that 
spans decades. A reasonable annual 
tax, a fair assessment when timber 
is harvested, allows retaining the 
title to and growing timber on cut- 
over land. 


Far-seeing operators did not wait 
for more equitable taxation. They 
saw that some day they must own 
commercial forest lands to assure 
wood supplies for their processing 
plants. There are companies in the 
Pacific Northwest that are wholly 
self-sufficient because their founders 
recognized land ownership as the 
foundation for their companies’ con- 
tinued well-being. These timbermen 
have led in this movement. 

Sol G. Simpson arrived in Shelton, 
Washington, in 1887, soon organized 
a logging company and began to re- 
tain title to lands after they had 
been cut over. He also acquired 
land abandoned by other loggers. 
This program paid off when, in 
1948, the Simpson Logging Com- 
pany pooled 160,000 acres it owns 
with 100,000 acres in the Olympic 
National Forest under the 1944 
“Sustained Yield Act,” so the com- 
bined acreage will be “tree farmed” 
as a unit. 

Crown Zellerbach still owns an 


island on the Willamette River where 
timber was first cut in 1893, and the 
land replanted. A third crop has 
been harvested from some of the 
lands the company has owned over 
the years. Last year the company 
planted 1,462,000 small trees on six 
of its tree farms in Oregon, three in 
Washington. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
owns three-fourths of a million tim- 
bered acres in the Northwest. Its 
property around Montesano, Wash- 
ington, was the first privately owned 
forest to be dubbed a tree farm. 

The annual increment of wood on 
the acres on which each of these 
companies operates will keep plants 
and organization at present levels of 
activity indefinitely. 

Entering the scene at a somewhat 
later date, Rayonier, Inc., selling 
high-grade wood pulp across the 
world, has been assembling its acres 
of forest to be managed on the long- 
range, sustained yield basis. 

(Turn to page 54) 





Public may use many tree farms during 
hunting season. Volunteers patrol roads 


VOLUNTEER HUNT ING PATROL 


Modern foresters employ atomic-age machines in their work. Helicopters are used for 
reseeding and brush spraying. Aerial spraying reduces brush competition with the fir 
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HE past year’s activity was 

marked by a number of new 
records for which I feel the entire 
organization may be justly proud,” 
wrote Forest Service Chief Richard 
E. McArdle, in submitting his 1956 
Annual Report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. ai 

Increased appropriations for 
timber sales and access roads resulted 
in an unprecedented cut of 6.9 bil- 
lion board-feet—10 percent above 
the 1955 record cut. Receipts for 
timber sold totaled $107,073,158, an 
increase of 46 percent over the pre- 
vious high. And, an all-time record 
of 52.5 million recreation visits were 
made to the national forests, of 
which almost 14 million were by 
hunters and fishermen. 

Watershed rehabilitation was ac- 
celerated in 9 of the 10 regions. 
Rehabilitation work accomplished 
on 30 watershed areas in 28 national 
forests included measures to check 
erosion, to stop surface runoff of 
water, and to establish vegetative 
cover for stability and better hydro- 
logic conditions. This work was co- 
ordinated with range and timber 
management and with engineering 
activities, to accomplish an integrated 
program of resource protection and 
development. 


As the Forest Service considers 
watershed management an essential 
resource job, the most comprehen- 
sive servicewide watershed manage- 
ment conference to date was held 
for the representatives of all organi- 
zation levels of the Forest Service in 
1956. Watershed management ob- 
jectives and policies, as well as in- 
service coordination in planning and 
carrying out functional activities, 
training, aspects of interagency co- 
operation, soil-vegetation surveys, 
and need for speeding up the water- 
shed management program were 
given special attention. 


An example of interagency cooper- 
ation mentioned in the Annual Re- 
port is the watershed study initiated 
on the Cumberland National Forest 
in Kentucky, to evaluate the effects 
of strip mining of coal on stream- 
flow, water quality, sedimentation, 
channel stability, and fish life. Gages 
necessary to collect data have been 
installed and are in operation. Six 
agencies of the state of Kentucky 
joined the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Corps of Engineers, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in cooperating with the 
Forest Service. 

Statistics on other national forest 
Management activities were cited in 
the Annual Report: New timber 
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sales contracts numbered 29,288; per- 
mits were issued to 19,858 livestock 
owners to graze 1.1 million cattle 
and horses and 2.7 million sheep 
plus their offspring under 6 months 
of age; 94,000 acres of rangeland 
were improved through seeding; 
56,000 special land use permits were 
administered for resorts, telephone 
lines, water developments, summer 
homes, and other purposes consistent 
with the broad principles of national 
forest administration; planting and 
seeding to trees was accomplished 
on 61,000 acres; 905 miles of roads, 
177 miles of trails, and 66 new 
bridges were constructed, of which 
678 miles of roads and 61 bridges 
provide access to timber stands; 
190,000 miles of existing roads and 
trails were maintained; 12,466 fires 
were controlled on or adjacent to 
national forests; and more than 7 
million acres of land utilization 
project lands in 28 states and Puerto 
Rico were administered, in addition 
to almost 181 million acres of na- 
tional forest land. 

In its work with states and pri- 
vate owners, the Forest Service co- 
operated in protecting 390 million 
acres of non-federal forest land from 
fire; cooperated with 41 states in 
providing technical forest manage- 
ment assistance to 38,121 farmers 
and other small woodland owners; 
assisted 6,405 sawmill operators and 
other forest products processors; and 
cooperated with 44 states, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico in producing 560 
million trees. To supply stock 
needed under title 1 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956, nursery capac- 
ity was almost doubled and plans 
were made for providing cooperative 
technical tree planting assistance. 

The Forest Service participated 


with the Soil Conservation Service 
and the states in developing work 
plans for flood prevention on 100 
watersheds, planting 4,000 acres of 
sediment-source areas to trees, con- 
struction of 500 acres of terrace, and 
developing woodland management 
plans for 32,700 acres. Under co- 
operative emergency flood preven- 
tion programs, 68,400 acres of 
burned watershed land were seeded. 

Significant contributions were 
made by Forest Service research in 
1956. A successful method for aerial 
seeding of long-leaf pine was de- 
veloped. First attempts met with 
failure, but eventually the primary 


cause for poor results was traced + 


to birds. Intensive tests verified the 
enormous consumptive capacity of, 
birds for tree seed. The next step 
was to devise some means of protect- 
ing the seed sown. This was ac- 
complished by a harmless repellent 
coating. Two repellents have proved 
to be unusually effective. Aerial 
seeding can be done for about 50 
cents an acre plus the cost of seed. 

Anticipating the behavior of large 
fires was also the subject of Forest 


Service research. Winds and other 


upper atmospheric conditions were 
found to affect the behavior of many 
forest fires. Another factor was 
rugged topography, which in creat- 
ing complex wind patterns caused 
fires to spread erratically. 

Other effective research studies re- 
sulted in an effective and profitable 
rest-rotation system for grazing 
mountain ranges, seeding to im- 
prove big game refuges, preventing 
termite damage through chemical 
treatment of building insulation 
material, new uses for low-grade 
hardwoods, and improving processes 
for increasing pulp yields. 
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BERKELEY PLANTATION 
OR HARRISONS LANDING 


a 


SHORT DISTANCE TH. {T WAS FIRST 
SETTLED IN If WHEN THE FIRST 
THANKSGIVING WAS HELD HERE. THE PRESENT 
MANSION. BUILT IN 1726. WAS THE BIRTH 
PLACE OF BENJAMIN HARRISON. SICNER CF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST. 1862. IT WAS 

QUARTERS OF CENERAL McCLELLAN 
THE BUCLE CALL fAPS WAS COMPOSED 
THEN BY GENERAL BUTTERFIELD 
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ERKELEY Plantation along the 
north bank of Virginia’s James 
River retains the original three-mile 
river frontage that Berkeley Hun- 
dred colonists took over in 1619 
when they arrived on the Margaret 
after a rough crossing from England. 
This plantation, patented 340 years 
ago, in 1618, today possesses more 
than 700 acres of thriving forest on 
formerly worn-out corn and tobacco 
fields. Nearly as many acres are de- 
voted to soil-enriching grass farming 
that sustains fine herds of 300 Here- 
ford cattle and nearly 300 Hamp- 
shire sheep. 
Mr. Malcolm Jamieson now owns 
Berkeley and lives with his family in 
the big brick mansion erected in 


Malcolm Jamieson stands beside the first 
tree he planted in the late 1920’s when 
he began restoration of the plantation 


About 100,000 boxwoods are grown here 
as a sideline business. Baby boxwoods 
are sheltered by gum brush across poles 
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1726—-six years before George Wash- 
ington was born. His father, John 
Jamieson, a native of Scotland, pur- 
chased Berkeley’s 1,400 acres in 1907 
for $28,000 and made the plantation 
pay for itself by selling pine pilings 
for New York City docks. 

After graduating from Rutgers 
University School of Agriculture, 
preceded by study at Cornell, Berke- 
ley’s present owner returned to the 
plantation determined to make its 
restoration his mission in life. 

Berkeley was long the home of 
the Harrison family. One of the Ben- 
jamin Harrisons who once owned 
the plantation signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and was a 
three-times Governor of Virginia. 





President William Henry Harrison 
was born at Berkeley, and returned 
in 1841 to the room where he was 
born to write his inaugural address, 
Berkeley is the ancestral home of 
William Henry’s grandson, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. 

While applying modern ideas of 
scientific forestry and grass farming 
to transform Berkeley into a self- 
supporting, lived-in plantation, Mr. 
Jamieson has preserved landmarks 
of the old plantation’s historic gran. 
deur. You sense at Berkeley an at- 
mosphere created by the sweep of 
more than three centuries of dra- 
matic human events along the James 
and across the old plantation’s fields 
and forests. 
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A BERKELEY PLAY. 





By H. D. CRAWFORD 


WATION LOOKS AHEAD 


You can gaze today across the land 
where those earliest settlers chopped 
a niche in the wilderness and 
planted their crops. Mr. Jamieson’s 
cattle graze near the James where 
cattle of early colonists ran wild 
after that Good Friday massacre of 
1622 when blood-thirsty Indians, 
under the guise of friendship, killed 
_— nearly everyone at Berkeley. Here 
a you see the plantation whose owner, 
Giles Bland, in 1676 was executed 
because he joined National Bacon’s 
Rebellion against the British Gover- 
nor of Virginia a century before the 
American Revolution. Beside the 
James you can still see the depres- 
sion where wooden ships built along 
the bank during the Revolution 
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Berkeley remains a lived-in plantation 
mansion. On its spacious lawn Jamieson 
has planted some 2,000 trees and shrubs 





Part of the herd of 300 Herefords that 
‘. graze on lush grass that has replaced 
the soil depleting crops — corn, tobacco 
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Sheep do part of the plantation work too. Here they are shown “mowing” the tall 
grass from the young boxwoods. The sheep will eat everything except the boxwoods 


were slid into the river. When the 
tide is low, you can still see rows of 
blackened posts that formed the 
busy wharves of Harrison’s Landing 
during the Civil War. 

Berkeley’s soil has been the stage 
for these and numerous _ other 
stirring events. 

“When I was a boy, I remember 
this area being an old cornfield,” 
Mr. Jamieson remarked as we left 
his station wagon and _ walked 
through an old-fashioned wooden 
gate and entered a_ flourishing 
woods. Dominating it are 40-year- 
old loblolly pines, tall and straight 
and marketable. Beneath their high 
branches are thriving younger pines. 
Scientific thinning has made possible 
ideal natural seeding. 

“T’ve sold about $70,000 worth of 
timber from Berkeley,” said Mr. 
Jamieson. This was during the years 
he has managed the growing young 
forests. A survey over 50 acres of 
his forest land recently estimated the 
value of the marketable timber, he 
said, at about $25,000. This did not 
include the thousands of vigorous 
younger trees that will mature 
through the years and increase in 
value. Neither did it include the 
more than 650 other forested acres. 

“Loblolly pine is said to grow 
more rapidly in this region of Vir- 
ginia,” Mr. Jamieson explained, 
“than any other merchantable tim- 
ber matures anywhere else in the 
United States. You can count on a 
good cutting of timber every 40 
years. 
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Mr. Jamieson believes it would be 
foolish, however, to harvest these big 
40-year-olds now. They can be cut 
any time during the next 20 years. 
Other trees are maturing all the 
time. Prices of lumber are increas- 
ing. “You can figure at present that 
you're making about 6 to 7 percent 
on your money to let the timber 
grow,” he estimated. “It would be 
absurd to market it now.” 

In every direction I saw thriving 
and healthy young pines pushing 
upward. They represent every age 
up to the 40-year-olds. Lanes pene- 
trate the woods in various directions. 
These serve the dual purpose of 
forest roads and fire lanes. Tractors 
and plows can be rushed in quickly 
if fire threatens. Fortunately, Berke- 








Displayed in the basement are some 
of the historic relics found in the soil 


ley thus far has escaped forest fires. 

“The principles of good forestry 
are that you let the young timber 
grow thick so it will grow tall and 
straight,” Mr. Jamieson explained. 
“Then you thin out the scrub stuff 
so natural seeding can take place.” 

When timber is to be harvested, 
Mr. Jamieson moves in a sawmill 
and lumber is cut right in the woods. 
This is done mostly in winter, when 
the work fits into the plantation 
schedule. 

“The thing that disturbs me the 
most about cutting lumber,” Mr. 
Jamieson asserted, “is that for every 
three-quarters inch board cut the 
big saw blade wastes one-quarter 
inch in sawdust.” 


More than 700 acres of forest now grow at Berkeley. Jamieson surveys a stand 
of loblolly pine growing in an area he remembers as a worn out cornfield 
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Slabs from the sawmill and cull 
trees eliminated in thinning oper- 
ations are disposed of as pulpwood. 
Mr. Jamieson sells his pulpwood to 
a kraft paper mill across the James, 
only a short truck haul and ferry 
crossing from Berkeley. 

Great piles of thick, flaky bark 
left from the sawmill used to worry 
Mr. Jamieson, who likes to see con- 
structive use made of by-products. 
He asked himself how he could 
utilize this bark in his farming oper- 
ations. By experimenting he de- 
veloped two practical uses for the 
pine bark. 

One of these is to use the bark 
as a silage sealer. Grass farming 
offers many advantages, for his 


Spreading roots of an old sycamore are being undermined and exposed by water 
Jamieson recalls that the river has cut away at least ten feet of the bank here within his own memory 


cattle and sheep can graze most of 
the year. Southern Virginia’s mild 
winters enable livestock to remain 
outside all winter. Mr. Jamieson 
says his livestock is even healthier 
when they stay outdoors than when 
he used to winter them in barns. He 
fills silos with his grasses, however, 
and feeds this grass silage in winter. 
He had used sawdust as a silage 
sealer, but with only moderate suc- 
cess. One day when a silo was full 
of new silage, he ran some of the 
pine bark through the _ ensilage 
blower. To his amazement, it formed 
a smooth, brown sealer over the 
silage and kept it in excellent con- 
dition. Scrap pine bark made a 
perfect sealer. 


Field chopper cuts barley-clover-fescue mixture and blows it into wagon. Its 
contents are blown into silo to ferment and become ensilage for livestock 





















































of the James River. Mr. 


Mr. Jamieson found that another 
valuable use for granulated bark is 
as a mulch around his boxwoods 
and other shrubs. In shaded areas 
not far from his barns and mansion 
house, he grows about 100,000 young 
dwarf English boxwood plants— 
descendants of parent boxwoods 
brought to Berkeley by early colo- 
nists. He discovered that the ground 
bark makes an excellent mulch. It 
holds water, keeps the ground from 
drying out, prevents weeds from 
growing, and shuts out excessive air. 

This enterprising plantation own- 
er has made his forest products serve 
his boxwood sideline business in 
another interesting way. Young box- 
woods need shade for the first year 
or two. Mr. Jamieson provides part 
of this shade by setting posts and 
making a screen of gum tree 
branches. He is anxious to remove 
gums from his pine woods anyhow, 
so cutting them is a thinning opera- 
tion. 

Gums retain most of their small 
leaves long after the green branches 
shrivel and leaves dry. This charac- 
teristic serves the baby boxwoods to 
perfection. When the _ freshly-cut 
gum branches form a screen the first 
suminer, their green leaves provide 
maximum shade for the boxwoods. 
During the second summer the dried 
leaves still clinging to the branches 
admit more sunshine, but by this 
time the little boxwoods are stronger 
and need more sun. Then by the 
time the gum branches are removed, 
(Turn to page 42) 
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By MONROE BUSH 


National Parks in Print 


AST year you and I were among 
the 50 million Americans who 
visited the parks and monuments of 
the National Park Service. Add to 
this an equally astronomical figure 
for the procession of visitors to the 
nation’s museums of all kinds, to its 
historic sites and buildings, and you 
have a mental picture of the prob- 
lem—better to say, opportunity—to 
which Freeman Tilden addresses his 
new book, Interpreting Our Heri- 
tage (Chapel Hill, 1957. 100 pp. 
$3.50) . 

The most striking characteristic of 
our times is the almost universal be- 
lief that people need to be im- 
proved. The complex of institutions 
comprising civilization are one in 
their zeal to transform, to mold, 
broaden, enlighten, nurture and 
otherwise alter us to conform to a 
committee’s idea of what we should 
be. 

While the National Park Service is 
happily willing to leave the visitor 
to his own resources until he calls 
upon it for assistance, Mr. Tilden 
has a more conscious and aggressive 
aim to enlarge and enrich the lives 
of the millions of travelers within 
reach of a guide or lecturer—a proc- 
ess which he calls interpretation. ‘To 
accomplish this he enunciates six 
principles, each of which is then 
dwelt upon in a separate chapter: 

“I. Any interpretation that does 
not somehow relate what is being 
displayed or described to something 
within the personality or experience 
of the visitor will be sterile. 

“II. Information, as such, is not 
interpretation. Interpretation is rev- 
elation based upon information. But 
they are entirely different things. 
However, all interpretation includes 
information. 
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“III. Interpretation is an art, 
which combines many arts, whether 
the materials are scientific, historical 
or architectural. Any art is in some 
degree teachable. 

“IV. The chief aim of interpreta- 
tion is not instruction, but provoca- 
tion. 

“V. Interpretation should aim to 
present a whole rather than a part, 
and must address itself to the whole 
man rather than any phase. 

“VI. Interpretation addressed to 
children . . . should not be a dilu- 
tion of the presentation to adults, 
but should follow a fundamentally 
different approach. .. .” 





“If you are planning a vaca- 
tion trip to any of the national 
parks or national monuments, 
the National Park Service sug- 
gests that you will find your 
visits to them doubly enjoyable 
if you have read about them 
beforehand in some of the lit- 
erature described in the adja- 
cent article. By writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., you can 
obtain a list of many inexpen- 
sive illustrated publications 
from which you can order those 
that will best prepare you for 
your trip. When you write the 
Superintendent of Documents 
ask for Price List 35, “National 
Parks, Historic Sites, National 
Monuments.” 


R. F. Lee, 

Chief, Division of 
Interpretation, 
National Park Service. 











Part One, containing the chapters 
which elucidate these principles, is 
more facile in expression than sub- 
stantive in communication. Very 
likely it will be stimulating to many 
interpreters who have given no con- 
crete thought to the methods and 
goals of their work; but to others, 
experienced and able, it will have 
little practical meaning. 

In his quest to make a formal dis- 
cipline of interpretation, Mr. Tilden 
insists upon drawing a distinction 
between information and interpreta- 
tion. The difference is one of de. 
gree. Mr. Tilden seems bent upon 
making it one of a kind. To him, 
facts and interpretation are two dif- 
ferent things, though he admits that 
interpretation must make use of 
facts. Actually, interpretation as he 
speaks of it is simply the use of big- 
ger facts, the general as against the 
specific, the whole as against the par- 
ticular. It is the intelligent use of 
facts in contrast to the unintelligent. 
If he had been content to say as 
much, Interpreting Our Heritage 
would seem less remote. 

Part Two, while  over-written 
(what book on educational theory 
is not?), is a strong argument for, 
and able demonstration of, sound 
and sensible communication pro- 
cedures. Here he is dealing with 
educational techniques that he thor- 
oughly understands, the application 
of which would be of great benefit 
to all but the finest park and mu- 
seum instruction. 

While the book has a tendency to 
wander, Interpreting Our Heritage 
will cause new thinking and discus 
sion in regard to its subject. Per 
haps it is not fair to ask more of a 
book than this. Seven years ago, 

(Turn to page 49) 
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ROFESSOR Emeritus Bristow 

Adams, Cornell University’s first 
director of publications and infor- 
mation in the state colleges, died 
November 19, in Ithaca, New York, 
at the age of 82. He had been asso- 
ciated with Cornell as a teacher and 
editor for 43 years. A man of many 
talents—teacher, editor, acting may- 
or under four administrations, track 
meet referee, public speaker, enter- 
tainer, artist and world traveler— 
Professor Adams’ death is a loss both 
to the university and the city of 
Ithaca. 

As Professor Ralph S. Hosmer 
wrote of his late friend, “Perhaps 
Bristow Adams’ outstanding char- 
acteristic was his versatility. This is 
borne out by his long record of ac- 
complishments in the broad fields of 
public education and of public rela- 
tions. In more than one branch he 
had the distinction of having been a 
pioneer, before rising to positions of 
acknowledged leadership. One in- 
stance is his contributions as a teach- 
er of journalism; another, in the 
development of public relations in 
forestry, and later in agriculture 
through extension publications.” 

As a writer and editor Prof. 
Adams first gained recognition when 
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a student at Stanford University. 
He edited or illustrated all student 
publications, and founded The 
Chaparrel, a humorous magazine 
that is still very popular on that 
campus. Then, on coming to Wash- 
ington, D. C., he was co-founder and 
associate editor of The Pathfinder, 
co-founder and managing editor of 
Washington Life, and editor of 
American Spectator. Also during 
the years 1902 to 1906, Prof. Adams 
was associate editor of Forestry and 
Irrigation, the magazine of The 
American Forestry Association which 
preceded American Forests. 

His work on the latter publication 
brought him in contact with the For- 
est Service, which he joined as a for- 
est assistant in 1906. He worked on 
the famous Conference of Governors 
in 1908, and was later put in charge 
of the Forest Service’s Office of In- 
formation. 

In 1914, Prof. Adams joined the 
faculty of Cornell University as a 
professor in the College of Agricul- 
ture and first head of the publica- 
tions and information services of the 
College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Of his abilities in 
these capacities Prof. Hosmer wrote 


that “here especially was where Prof. 
Adams’ trained judgment was evi- 
dent in the organization of the edi- 
torial office, and in finding and in- 
stalling of competent aids to handle 
its duties. High standards of literary 
quality were strictly enforced in the 
editing of all manuscripts. . . . These 
activities at Cornell had a decided 
influence on the improvement of ex- 
tension publications at other insti- 
tutions, and led to the formation of 
such organizations as the American 
Association of Agriculture Editors, 
and the American Association of 
College News Bureaus.” 

Prof. Adams pioneered as a teach- 
er in agricultural journalism, and 
taught five courses on the subject. 
He also gave the first course in Con- 
servation of Natural Resources in 
the Department of Forestry. From 
teaching these courses, 1914 to 1945, 
many believe that Prof. Adams de- 
rived the most satisfaction. He and 
his wife held open house for stu- 
dents every Monday night for almost 
40 years. 

Although he retired from teaching 
in 1945, Prof. Adams continued to 
edit until his death, the quarterly 
publication he founded in 1944, 
The Cornell Plantations. 
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Mugho pine or Swiss Mountain pine grows in forms varying from a low shrub to an erect 80-foot tree 


| SWISS MOUNTAIN PINE 


(Mugho Pine) 





WISS Mountain pine is the an- 


cestral name of a handsome, 
hardy ornamental evergreen that 
many Americans have come to know 
by its synonym, Mugho pine. This 
conifer is a native of the mountains 
of central and southern Europe. 
There it grows in many forms vary- 
ing from that of a low, sprawling 
shrub to an erect tree reaching 80 
feet in height. Attractive specimens 
of Swiss Mountain pine long have 
been desired for landscape plantings 
as indicated by its inclusion in the 
Gardeners’ Dictionary of 1768. Long 
before that time it was known as 
Mugo, apparently a Swiss-Italian 
vernacular or place-name, and was 
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so described by Matthioli in 1586. 
Hence its present scientific name of 
Pinus mugo, as described by Turra 
in 1764. The author of the Garden- 
ers’ Dictionary, however, called this 
species Pinus montana and present 
day literature frequently refers to 
the commonly planted dwarf form as 
Pinus montana var. Mughus Will- 
komm (Mugo pine). 

Three varieties of Swiss Mountain 
pine occur naturally in Europe. The 
species has been cultivated since 
1779. In recent years two distinct 
new varieties have been developed 
by American horticulturists. These 
are: 


Pinus mugo var. compacta D. Hill, 
known as the Hill Mugo pine. It has 
a dense, almost globe shape and 
dense bright green leaves. 

Pinus mugo Mughus forma Sla- 
vinit Hornibrook is a_ very low, 
compact but spreading form with 
erect branchlets and short bluish- 
green leaves. This variety was de- 
veloped by B. H. Slavin in the parks 
of Rochester, New York. 

The horticulturist’s Mugho pine, 
also spelled Mugo, is one of the most 
important low pines for parks and 
gardens for it is well suited to dif 
ferent soils and exposures. It is de- 
pendable and hardy northward into 
Canada. 
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Seaton Outlines Klamath Indian Proposal 


year-round habitat in the forest. 

The influence which the Klamath 
Reservation forest has in reducing 
flood crests and stabilizing the flow 
of streams throughout the year is a 
contributing reason for preventing 
the timber from being cut to the 
minimum specifications of the state 
law. Approximately 303,000 acres of 
irrigated farmlands are dependent 
on streams that head on the forest 
slopes of the Klamath Basin. 

The maximum development of 
water power on the Klamath River 
cannot be realized without the pro- 
tection of its headwaters. A large 
part of the extensive water resource 
of the Klamath Basin originates in 
the many large springs found on res- 
ervation lands. Rapid cutting of the 
Klamath Reservation forest well 
might jeopardize the farm produc- 
tion and the water power develop- 
ments dependent on the watershed 
protection provided by this forest. 

Furthermore, denuding this area 
of its forest cover would destroy its 
scenic and recreational appeal, and 
the slash left from hurry-up logging 
operations would tend to increase 
the fire hazard. 

When it is considered that this 
745,280-acre tribally owned forest 
area, described as one of the finest 
of its type, now is contributing so 
vitally to the general welfare of the 
Klamath River Basin and to the Na- 
tion it must be concluded that any 
action that would in the long run 
diminish or eliminate those benefits 
should be avoided. 

This department believes that 
only through sustained yield man- 
agement of the forest can its timber, 
water, wildlife, and recreational re- 
sources be maintained. It is gener- 
ally conceded that much of the area 
will not be continued under sus- 
tained yield management if it is sold 
under the present law. 

Federal acquisition of the part of 
the forest that must be sold, and pay- 
ment to the Indians of the full 
amount they could expect to receive 
if the forest lands were sold under 
the present Termination Act, would 
accomplish the conservation objec- 
tive without infringing the rights of 
the Indians. Before authorizing fed- 
eral acquisition, however, we _be- 
lieve that private industry should be 

iven an opportunity to acquire the 
and, at the same price, subject to 
an enforceable contractual agree- 
ment to follow sustained yield man- 
agement practices. 


(From page 13) 


There are two major difficulties 
to this approach. One is that fed- 
eral enforcement of a sustained yield 
agreement will present administra- 
tive problems. These will be mini- 
mized if the lands that are to be 
sold are offered for sale in a com- 
paratively small number of units, for 
example, 10 to 15, containing rela- 
tively large acreages. The other is 
the possibility that private industry 
may not be willing to pay the full 
market value of the land if it is sub- 
jected to a sustained yield require- 
ment. This fact can be ascertained 
only by making the offer. If private 
industry is not willing to purchase 
under these circumstances, then this 
department recommends federal pur- 
chase of the lands. 

If the forest lands can not be sold 
to private industry under the plan 
proposed, federal acquisition would 
be in accord with the conservation 
program vigorously pursued by Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt a_ half 
century ago. In his annual message 
to Congress dated December 3, 1901, 
as quoted in 103 Congressional Rec- 
ord 1257, he said: 

“The forest reserves will inevi- 
tably be of still greater use in the 
future than in the past. Additions 
should be made to them whenever 
practicable, and their usefulness 
should be increased by a_thor- 
oughly businesslike management.” 

In a letter dated August 24, 1906, 
as quoted in 103 Congressional Rec- 
ord 1258, to Gifford Pinchot, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

“The forest policy of the admin- 
istration * * * is based * * * on 
the vigorous purpose to make 
every resource of the forest re- 
serves contribute in the highest 
degree to the permanent prosper- 
ity of the people who depend 
upon them. If ever the time 
should come when the western for- 
ests are destroyed, there will dis- 
appear with them the prosperity 
of the stockman, the miner, the 
lumberman and the railroads, and 
most important of all, the small 
ranchman who cultivates his own 
land. I know that you are with 
me in the intention to preserve 
the timber, the water, and the 
grass by using them fully, but 
wisely and conservatively. We pro- 
pose to do this through the freest 
[sic] and most cordial coopera- 
tion between the government and 
every man who is in sympathy 
with the policy, * * *.” 


to Congress 


The bill which we _ recovimend 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. The Secretary of the I:terior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture wil] 
jointly define the boundaries of the 
tribal forest and the tribal marsh, 

2. The Indians who elect to stay 
in the tribe will keep the part of 
the forest that is allocated to them, 
and that part will be subject to man- 
agement in accordance with a plan 
that is satisfactory both to the Indi- 
ans and to the Secretary. This is 
provided for by the present law. The 
proposed management plan provides 
for sustained yield management. 

3. The rest of the forest that must 
be sold on behalf of the withdraw. 
ing members will be offered in ap- 
propriate units for private purchase 

(a) at not less than the appraised 

realization value, 


(b) subject to sustained yield re- 
quirements that are enforce- 
able by a forfeiture and re- 
version of title in the event of 
a violation of the require 
ments. Enforcement could 
also be obtained by injunc- 
tion in appropriate Cases. 


Realization value is the amount 
for which the lands could be sold on 
the open market prior to the termi- 
nation date, without limitation on 
use, if as much as 70 percent of the 
forest were offered for sale. If 70 
percent of the Indians elect to with- 
draw, that is the maximum amount 
they could expect to receive under 
the present law. The Indians can- 
not be required to take less. 


4. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will purchase at the realization value 
any of the forest units not purchased 
by private industry that are suitable 
for national forest administration. 
Any units that are not purchased by 
private industry or by the Secretary 
of Agriculture will be sold by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the 
Termination Act. Any purchase by 
the Secretary of Agriculture will oc- 
cur on or about January 1, 1960, 
which should permit the termina- 
tion program to be completed by 
August 13, 1960, as required by 
present law. 


5. If any of the forest lands re- 
tained by the tribe are later offered 
for sale, the Secretary of Agriculture 
must be given the right of first re- 
fusal, and he is authorized to buy 
them for addition to the national 
forest system. 
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6. The Secretary of the Interior 
will buy the marsh at its realization 
value, effective January 1, 1960, and 
it will become a national wildlife 
refuge. 

7. Any Klamath Indian who is 
occupying a homesite on forest land 
acquired by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will be entitled to continue 
to occupy a reasonable acreage of 
the homesite under regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

8. If lands acquired by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are subject to an 
outstanding timber sales contract, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will be 
responsible for administering the 
contract. 

9. Any tribal lands that are sold, 
both forested and nonforested lands, 
will be sold subject to the right of 
the United States and its assigns to 
use any roads thereon. This provi- 
sion is designed to assure adequate 
access to national forest lands and to 
any other lands that may be sold 
subject to sustained yield manage- 


ment requirements enforceable by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

10. If the members who elect to 
remain in the tribe and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior fail to agree 
upon a management plan for the 
residual tribal assets, the Secretary 
is authorized to adopt a manage- 
ment plan. This provision remedies 
a hiatus that exists in the present 
law. 

11. The present requirement that 
funds payable to withdrawing mem- 
bers be distributed as each $200,000 
accumulates is repealed because it 
will tend to cause a dissipation of 
the funds and to interfere with the 
establishment of guardianships and 
trusts for the Indians who need as- 
sistance. 

12. The present preference right 
of any Klamath Indian to buy tri- 
bal lands that are offered for sale is 
clarified by spelling out the precise 
manner in which a withdrawing In- 
dian may apply toward the purchase 
price the amounts due him as a with- 
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drawing member. The present law 
is not clear in this respect. 

We are not able to estimate at the 
present time the amount of the fed- 
eral appropriation that may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of 
the bill. The amount will depend 
upon the number of members who 
elect to withdraw from the tribe, 
and upon the willingness of private 
industry to purchase tribal forest 
land at their realization value and 
subject to sustained yield manage- 
ment requirements. Any _ federal 
funds required will need to be ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1960. Such 
expenditure is not expected to re- 
quire the employment of any addi- 
tional employees by this department. 

The Secretary of Agriculture con- 
curs in our recommendation that 
the enclosed bill be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has 
advised us that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 


Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Scientific Forestry in National Parks and Wilderness Areas? 


containing over five billion board 
feet of timber, including large 
amounts of spruce needed for air 
plane construction, was set aside 
for preservation, disregarding plans 
matured by the U.S. Forest Service 
for protection strips along trails and 
utilization of the “unseen” and “‘in- 
accessible” remainder (following the 
successful precedent in Minnesota) . 

In this instance, the preservation 
group won a resounding victory, 
which included the much talked of 
“rain forest” extension to the coast. 
Since the great bulk of the area 
remains inaccessible and unseen it 
serves neither a recreational nor an 
economic purpose. Its sole apparent 
value is the emotional satisfaction 
afforded to those who would “pre- 
serve” as much as possible of a 
“priceless heritage.” 

Now the national park adminis- 
tration is in difficulties, due to its 
efforts to salvage blowdown timber 
in certain portions of the park, 
which operations have been sub- 
jected to characteristic criticism.® 
_ Blowdowns have occurred, entail- 
ing subsequent risk of bark beetle 
invasion, and of fire, and serious 
efforts made by the National Park 
Service to formulate principles of 
operation which will meet the objec- 
tions of the various organizations 
defending the sanctity of the parks. 
In vain! In the most recent com- 
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ments on this situation the Joint 
Committee on Salvage Logging in 
Olympic National Park, consisting 
of representatives from the Moun- 
taineers, the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs, the Olympic Park 
Associates, the Seattle Audubon 
Society, and the Sierra Club’s Pacific 
Northwest Chapter, published in 
The Living Wilderness, Autumn 
1957, page 26, which stated in part: 

“It is hoped that the National 
Park Service will realize that snags, 
as well as beetle-infested and down 
trees have been part of this environ- 
ment for hundreds of years and that 
there is no need for man to attempt 
to improve upon it now!” 

Here, in a nutshell is the philos- 
ophy of the advocates of giving 
free rein to nature’s forces of de- 
struction and renewal, utterly ignor- 
ing the entrance of man into this 
Garden of Eden, with his dual role 
of destruction by fire, and of nurture 
and protection for recreational and 
esthetic satisfaction. 

Paralleling the Olympic Reserva- 
tion in magnitude and far outdating 
it in origin, is the creation and 
preservation of the Adirondack and 
Catskill State Forest Preserves in 
New York, which, after an initial 
policy of forestry practice, were dedi- 
cated as a sanctuary by Constitu- 
tional provision in the famous 


article 8 section 8 of the year 1894, 


which prescribed that the state 
owned lands with the Adirondack 
and Catskill State Parks should be 
“forever kept as wild lands. They 
shall not be leased, sold, or ex- 
changed, or be taken by any corpo- 
ration, public or private, nor shall 
the timber be sold, removed or de- 
stroyed.”? The New York Section 
of the Society of American Foresters 
vainly sought an amendment of the 
Constitution to permit scientific 
management of the forest preserve. 
Where emotions and sentiment are 
dominant, it is these traits that are 
appealed to. So the “Forest Preserve 
Association of the State” circulated 
a film entitled “Scientific Forestry,” 
which showed lumber operations on 
private lands, forest fire devastation, 
soil erosion and related subjects!§ 

Once the battle for rational man- 
agement of these great areas was 
lost, in 1894, there has been practic- 
ally no chance whatever for a modi- 
fication of the set policy of the state, 
and efforts at modification are like 
“shooting wooden arrows at an 
ironclad.” 

But nature is no respecter of con- 
stitutions. In November, 1950 a 
storm of hurricane force blew down 
124 million board feet and an addi- 
tional 1,700,000 cords of timber in 
the Adirondack and Catskill Pre- 
serves, piling the stands to depth 
of 10 to 20 feet, and including old 
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growth spruce, balsam, and hard- 
woods. The damage was comparable 
to that of the 1938 hurricane in 
New England. Faced with a menac- 
ing fire risk, not to mention the 
blocking of access, the legislature of 
New York promptly passed an act to 
permit the salvage of this material, 
which was done to as great an extent 
as possible, under contracts negoti- 
ated by the forestry department.® 

There remain three outstanding 
examples of good sense and sound 
judgment as applied to this problem 
—the first is on the Mt. Katahdin 
Wilderness Area in Maine, the sec- 
ond on the Angeles National Forest 
in southern California, and _ the 
third on the Black Hills State Forest 
in South Dakota. Baxter State Park, 
in Maine, including Mt. Katahdin, 
and totalling 193,254 acres in Sep- 
tember 1955, the gift of Governor 
Percival B. Baxter, came under an 
administrative act as approved Jan- 
uary 18, 1955, (ch. 2, p. 41- L D 30, 
Maine) , which after emphasizing the 
need of interpreting the phrase 
“natural wild state” in Baxter’s deed 
of January 12, 1954, incorporates the 
following phrases as “mutually un- 
derstood by the grantor and grantee, 
applicable to said deeds:” 

1. The state of Maine is author- 
ized to clean, protect, and restore 
areas of forest growth damaged by 
acts of nature such as blowdowns, 
fire, floods, slides, infestations of in- 
sects and disease, or other damage 
caused by acts of nature, in order 
that the forest growth of the park 
may be protected, encouraged, and 
restored. [Emphasis added.| 

A second clause authorizes the 
construction of trails and access 
roads, and to use timber for fire con- 
trol and fire wood, and to construct 
shelters and lean-tos, but continues: 

“This area is to be maintained 
primarily as a wilderness, and recre- 
ational purposes are to be regarded 
as of secondary importance and shall 
not encroach upon the main objec- 
tive of this area, which is to be ‘for- 
ever wild.’” 

It is interesting to note the use 
of the same term, ‘forever wild,” as 
applied to this Baxter State Park 
and its enlightened program of care 
and sanitation, as contrasted with 
the interpretation of the same term 
as applied to the Adirondack and 
Catskill Preserves.?° 

A second and recent example of 
management instead of neglect of 
timber growing on areas exclusively 
devoted to recreation comes from 
southern California, in the Metro- 
politan District of Los Angeles,"! of 


—_—.. 


almost fabulous value for its water 
yields and visited by 10,000,000 
people annually for pleasure, with 
great numbers of organization camps 
and over 10,000 summer homes. One 
would think that this of all places 
should be saved from the axe. 

Yet these very conditions, instead, 
made it vitally necessary to make a 
sanitation cutting in the yellow 
(ponderosa) pine forests which give 
the area its chief attraction. Over. 
mature trees, susceptible to bark 
beetle attacks, formed dangerous 
foci for breeding a catastrophic epi- 
demic. The Forest Service decided to 
sell seven million board feet, and 
the Big Bear Lumber Company, 
headed by David H. Rogers, a Yale 
Forester, bid on the sale, erected a 
mill, and did the logging. The pub- 
lic, fully informed of the objectives, 
approved and supported the trans- 
action. 

“End result of sanitation-salvage 
is a forest of green trees what we 
like to see—no snags, no decadent 
trees. It reduces the fire hazard, 
Forest recreation benefits from this 
work.” (Charles C. Gerhardy, Los 
Angeles County Parks Director.) 

The best summation of this prob- 
lem is found in an article by Harry 
S. Woodward, South Dakota State 
Forester.!2 In the Black Hills State 
Park, one of the largest and most 
popular in the nation, a forest man- 
agement program has been estab- 
lished and operated during the past 
ten years. “It would be folly to 
contend that the South Dakota plan 
is entirely palatable to the extremist 
viewpoint, which would make it a 
sacrilege to carry an axe in a 
public park.” But, the forest itself 
will degenerate through decadence, 
disease, and insect attack, and in 
most cases even the recreational val- 
ues of the area are diminished or 
unutilized through lack of access. 
[Emphasis added.] 

As a result of this experience, the 
following observations have been 
made: 

1. That intelligent zoning (which 
includes mainly the reservation of 
natural areas), of. all public forest 
and park lands, wherein that por- 
tion actually necessary for recreation 
is reserved from intensive manage- 
ment, and wherein all other lands 
are released for management, will 
solve many of the administration 
problems where recreation is an im- 
portant function of the forest area 
in question. 

2. That the best method of pre- 
serving the forest is through well ex- 
ecuted sustained-yield management 
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support d by a strong protective 
system (protection from fire, insects 
and disease.) 

3. That obtainable grass and 
browse lor wildlife or domestic live- 
stock will be increased by a manage- 
ment program. 

4. That if we fail to harvest the 
annual increment from the forests; 
fire, insects and disease will take 
their toll without benefiting anyone. 

5. That logging practices in recre- 
ation areas should be conservative 
if not exemplary. In the first place 
recreational use will normally only 
occupy such a small percentage of 
the total area of the forest that com- 
pletely reserving roadside strips, 
scenic areas and lake shores will not 
be a major deterrent to timber har- 
vesting. In the second place, the 
public can be exposed to forestry in 
such a manner that they will visu- 
alize the needs for and benefits of a 
sound timber harvest program. 

Under a management plan adopt- 
ed in 1947, 12,000 acres were re- 
served as natural area roadside strips 
and scenic areas, subject to fire and 
insect control. Many persons since 
have urged utilization of the old 
overmature trees in this natural area 


before they succumb to natural 
causes and become lightning attrac- 
tions. On the remaining areas a 
harvest will be conducted in each 
unit every twenty years, cutting to 
equal growth for the period. Slash 
is topped and scattered to prevent 
erosion and build up the soil. Dead 
snags are felled. Skidding is done 
with horses. 

6. That forest recreation offers 
one of the finest mediums for selling 
good forestry practices to the general 
public. This principle has been rec- 
ognized by some of the major forest 
industries. 

What do these repeated examples 
signify? It would not be unfair to 
conclude that the care and manage- 
ment of the forests on parks and 
recreational areas should be the re- 
sponsibility of professionally trained 
men, namely, foresters. The impres- 
sion so eagerly circulated, that 
foresters are interested solely in 
cutting down, or “harvesting” timber 
is as wide of the mark as that they 
fail to appreciate the values of parks 
and recreation. Instead, these dis- 
tinctions are taught as basic facts 
in all professional schools of fores- 
try. The prime objective of the 
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forester in parks is to produce and 
protect trees of the largest sizes and 
greatest aesthetic values. Only in at- 
taining this objective does he counte- 
nance the cutting and sanitation in 
park areas. 

In conclusion—trees should be 
cut within parks, when in the judg- 
ment of professionally trained men, 
their removal is necessary for the 
protection and health of the people’s 
heritage. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF FOREST TREES 


Edited by KENNETH V. THIMANN, Harvard 
University; with 33 Contributors 
Ready in March. This authoritative 
contribution to biological science is the 
result of the First International Sympo- 
sium on Forest Tree Physiology. The pa- 
pers of the participating scientists pre- 
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Berkeley Plantation 


(From 


the boxwoods are rugged enough 
either to be sold or to take a full 
dose of sunshine. 

Berkeley's sheep are invaluable 
helpers in the boxwood sideline. 
Mr. Jamieson sows grass and clover 
among the tiny boxwoods to add 
nitrogen to the soil and provide ad- 
ditional shade. When the grass and 
clover become high enough to hide 
the boxwoods, Mr. Jamieson turns 
his sheep in to graze. They eat the 
luscious grass and clover, but won't 
touch the boxwoods. The clover and 
grass enrich the soil, shade the box- 
woods and feed the sheep, while the 
sheep do a mowing job. 


Planting and marketing these 
Berkeley boxwoods are interesting 
operations. Cuttings from larger 


boxwoods are chemically treated to 
make them immune from disease. 
These small plants are set in rows 
under the shade of trees or of the 
gum-branch screens. After a year or 
two they are big enough to sell. 
Most of the boxwoods are sold to 
the 15,000 to 25,000 visitors who 
come annually to see historic Berke- 
ley. They drive back the winding 
gravel carriage road laid out in 1725 
for the new mansion house at Berke- 
ley. Outside brick walls of the man- 
sion are three feet thick of solid 
brick. Inside brick walls from base- 
ment to top story are 16 inches 
thick. Huge pine beams under the 
first floor appear just as sound and 
strong today as when hand-hewn 
from Berkeley’s forest and fastened 
with wooden pegs in 1726. The 
mansion’s thick walls provide air- 
conditioning in winter and summer. 
Mr. Jamieson “plows back” most 
of the money from boxwoods and 
visitors into further restoration proj- 
ects for his beloved Berkeley. He has 
planted about 2,000 trees and shrubs 
in Berkeley’s spacious lawns. These 
were denuded during the Civil War 
when General George B. McClellan 
rested nearly 100,000 Army of the 
Potomac soldiers at Berkeley and 
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Harrison’s Landing during July and 
August, 1862, following the Seven 
Days’ Battles that failed to capture 
Richmond. 

Berkeley afforded McClellan secur- 
ity, for he shared the protective fire 
of Union gunboats on the James. 
Across Berkeley's rain-soaked fields 
rolled heavy supply wagons. Soldiers 
erected hundreds of tents on mashed- 
down wheatfields. They cooked their 
meals over campfires fed with wood 
from Berkeley's historic shade trees. 
During that summer at Berkeley, 
General Daniel Butterfield com- 
posed “Taps.” President Lincoln 
visited McClellan and inspected the 
troops, and at Berkeley McClellan 
handed Lincoln the famous letter 
trying to tell the President how to 
run the war. 

Mr. Jamieson’s grass farming to- 
day differs greatly from methods 
used by early planters at Berkeley 
Plantation. Before the Civil War, 
Berkeley had its tobacco-growing 
heyday. More than 100 slaves per- 
formed the labor. Grass farming 
requires little manual labor, and 
today two or three men operate the 
machines that do most of the work. 

Men who originally planned 
Berkeley Plantation in 1619 worked 
out detailed records of supplies, 
costs, and instructions. These are 
still preserved. Instructions specified 
that the habitation was to be health- 
ful, with good fresh water and ade- 
quate landing area for ships. Its 
soil was to be rich, capable of grow- 
ing good wheat, maize, corn, rice, 
and flax, and of providing pasture 
for cattle. 

Timber should be adequate for 
shipbuilding, asserted these original 
instructions. Houses suitable for the 
shelter and comfort of their people 
were to be “built homelike.” Four 
hundred acres were to be enclosed 
by a strong fence more than seven 
feet high. Inside this fence the corn 
and other grains were to be planted 
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and the cattle pastured. Adequate 
shelter was to be provided for tools, 


For _ armor, and food. 
Ti = First among ten instructions to 
MBER , : Captain John Woodliffe, leader of 
CRUISERS and re | the 38 men aboard the Margaret, 
FORESTERS was (in the spelling of those times) 


that “wee ordaine that the day of 
our ships arrivall at the place 
assigned for plantacon in the land 
of Virginia shall be yearly and per- 
putualy keept holy as a day of 
‘ thanksgiving to Almighty God.” 
a ss as Descendants of Captain Woodliffe 
* erected a monument and dedicated 
isin B R U NT Oo nw it on Thanksgiving Day 1956 beside 
POCKET TRANSIT the James at Berkeley where the 
original landing was made on 
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— channel is kept dredged to 25 feet 
STRATEX INSTRUMENT LD cae up to Richmond. At Berkeley the 


| James is more than a mile wide. 
Four man-made islands have been 
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formed opposite this plantation by 
dredging the channel. The ship 
channel is between these and Berke. 
ley. 

Timber, corn, and tobacco were 
Berkeley’s main money-making crops 
from the beginning. The planta. 
tion’s vicissitudes during Colonial, 
Revolutionary, pre-Civil War, post. 
Civil War, and pre-Jamieson periods 
of its history, while fluctuating from 
prosperity to devastation, involved 
farming methods that depleted the 
soil. 

Mr. Jamieson soon realized that 
Berkeley’s run-down and _insect-in- 
fested soil needed relief from the old 
crops. Grass farming has provided 
this. He sows a combination of bar. 
ley, clover, and Kentucky 31 fescue 
grass. A sod drill has proved ideal 
for renovating meadows with ferti- 
lizer and the _ barley-clover-fescue 
mixture. Cattle and sheep thrive on 
this mixture when grazing. Har 
vested with a field chopper and 
blown into silos, this grass combina- 
tion provides a highly nutritious 
silage for winter and supplementary 
feeding. 

About 400 acres at Berkeley in 
1957 were in grasses and 200 acres 
in soy beans. The soy beans are used 
for crop rotation every four or five 
years. They enrich and loosen the 
soil. Soy bean seed provide a profit- 
able crop. Then the land is returned 
to grass. In this way the once-worn 
fields of Berkeley Plantation are 
being renovated and their yields are 
more bounteous. Mr. Jamieson de- 
voted about 50 acres to corn in 1957 
and filled one silo with corn ensilage, 
but explained that “this is very 
unusual.” 

Beef and lambs are now the main 
“money” crops at Berkeley, but as 
more than 700 acres of forest mature 
the harvest of timber promises to 
be richly rewarding in the future. 
Mr. Jamieson has learned that the 
real wealth is in the land and its 
capacity to produce. 

At the edge of the James, at the 
point where the wharves of Har- 
rison’s Landing used to stretch, 
stands a stately sycamore. Lapping 
waters of the river are undermining 
the old tree’s roots. Yet it stands 
there year after year, old, strong, and 
apparently healthy. Down the river 
a few yards is a younger tree broken 
by winds of Hurricane Hazel in 
1955. The sturdy sycamore, veteran 
of many storms, seasons, tides, and 
decades, withstood the blasts of 
Hazel unscathed—despite its eroded 
roots. Its strength and tenacity are 
somewhat symbolic of Berkeley. 
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Collecting cones from superior Southern Pines, from which seeds will Three-year-old pine plantation brings into production previously 
be extracted for the production of seedlings in forest nurseries. idle land and assures continuous income for the owner. 
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These fifteen-year-old pines are proving the value of Champion's Pulpwood at millyard ready to be made PREVENT 
forestry program ... they are ready for first pulpwood thinning. into quality papers by Champion. FOREST 


FIRES! 


PAPER BY CHAMPION 


begins with managed forests 


Champion’s Woodlands Department encourages farmers to 
plant productive, fast-growing Southern Pines on unused land. 
This becomes mutually profitable for the tree farmer and 
Champion. For through planned tree farming like this, other- 
wise idle land becomes productive, America’s wood resources 
are strengthened and Champion is assured of a continuing sup- 
ply of wood pulp—a basic raw material for its quality papers. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
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Marvin Pruners 







Close Easy Cut 


Longer Life 
Lighter 


Wt. 1 Ib. 12 oz. 


Made From Forged Steel 
Aluminum Die Casting 
And Precision Ground 


All Parts Replaceable 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 











FRED MARVIN 
ASSOCIATES, 


crore 


Twin Seat Design 


Model PH-3 


All These Advantages 


Easily Repaired 


1968 Englewood Ave. 
AKRON -12-OHIO 
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View TANDEM 


puts tree planting time 
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Ken Walker—Country Editor 


(From page 17) 


tion. In one area, for example, he 
led the move to plant lespedeza bi- 
color, an excellent bird food, in a 
bad arson area. He figured that 
the bird hunters would soon stop 
woods fires in that vicinity for fear 
of destroying the bird food plots, 
and he was right! 

With the interest in fire preven- 
tion stirred up by the Chronicle, 
Sheriff J. Wilson Smith installed a 
special radio of his own in the fire 
tower so he could help out in an 
emergency. This made it possible, 
too, for citizens to call the sheriff's 
office to report a fire and he relayed 
the information to the tower. Need- 
less to say, this lent an official air 
to forest fire prevention that would 
otherwise be impossible. 


All of Walker’s printed words on 
fire prevention would serve no pur- 
pose, of course, if nobody read the 
Chronicle; but, to borrow the slogan 
of one of those city papers, “In 
Grant parish, almost everybody reads 
the Chronicle!” Walker says they 
have to. No one else in the state is 
interested in what Grant parish 
does! 


The Chronicle strictly has a style 


PLANTER 
dnd eats 


e@ Bxact, positive spacing 
with exclusive timing 
wheel. 


@ Correct planting deptb 
on any terrain with spe- 
cial contour lever 


e Exclusive, scalloped 
coulter wheel for fast, 
easy cutting of sod, eto. 


e Finest trencher shoo 
made—insures maximum 
survival. 


The most rugged, versatile tree planter ever built, the ForestView 


Tandem Planter assures 


fast, low-cost planting of seedlings, lining-out 


stock, potted material or other small plants. Lever control adjusts to even 


the most rugged terrain. Newly designed trencher shoe plants potted 
material and liners without damage—spaces plants smoothly and ac- 
Precision alignment of stripper 
bar prevents clogging by weeds and undergrowth. Commercial steel con- 
struction throughout—ball-bearing mounted heeling wheels. 


Write today for literature and prices — FREE 


curately without churning-up the soil. 





Ask about Dealer Fran- 
chises in your area. 





Dept. AF 





FORESTVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERY 









Germania, Penna. 


Cr 
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of its own. When an official js 
quoted, he’s quoted verbatim with 
all the ain’ts and uh’s in the state. 


ment. Like the time a police juror 
was quoted as saying “we ought to 
rig up some way to get the reforest 
to cattle-gap their roads.” When 
Hog Gray says something, he’s not 
identified as the parish assessor be- 
cause everybody in Grant parish 
ought to know he’s the assessor. If 
you're not in Grant parish, what're 
you doing reading the Chronicle, 
anyhow? 

In fact, until you've read the 
Chronicle diligently for about a 
month, you don’t know exactly what 
is being said. They have their own 
parish jokes which are never ex- 
plained to the outsider, like the time 
Richard Elmer Walker (no rela- 
tion) was going to run for U.S. Rep- 
resentative. When Walker moved 
to Baton Rouge earlier to take a 
state job he became known as 
Richard, whereas in his home parish 
of Grant he had been known as 
Elmer. The following comment ap- 
peared in the Chronicle: ‘Richard 
(in the city) Elmer (in the country) 
Walker is sending up trial balloons 
about Richard (in the city) Elmer 
(in the country) running for Con- 
gressman agin the good Dr. George 
Long. Elmer (we're in the country) 
has proven he can get votes and can 
get around. And any anti-Long can- 
didate starts off with a hunk of 
votes.” 

The Chronicle’s style is free and 
easy, casual, almost effortless. A typ- 
ical headline from a police jury story 
(which the Chronicle covers in ex- 
cruciating detail for human interest 
value) : 

Surplus Commodities, Fencing, 
Breeding, Hi-Life, Stock Show And 
How to Pick Up a Pig Discussed by 
Jury Saturday. 

Headline on the first hunting story 
of the year: 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 

His writing is the same way. Using 
the short-sentence technique, he won 
third place award in the 1952 Na 
tional Editorial Association compe- 
tition for the best human interest 
story of the year. The first few para- 
graphs go like this: 

“J. M. P. Morgan, Texas, is a 
wonderful thing. He not only left 
the parish of Grant some $450 but 
he gave Chief Deputy Maurice some 
guttingling moments, allowed O. M. 
Davis to be a hero and gave the 
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whole town of Colfax something to 
talk about. 

“Sirens at 6 a.m. through all the 
streets, guns a-fooling vicinity Rocky 
Bayou bridge, tricks in back of the 
sheriff's office. A preacher from Dal- 
las and Brandy McCain on the de- 
fense. 

“It all started Friday night—this 
wasn't told to us, we only heard— 
when a nicely dressed gent name of 
Morgan and carrying four bags and 
driving a grey-green Chrysler with 
only 1800 miles on it checked in at 
Traveler's Home. About 2 a.m., 
Gillis McKnight awoke to find water 
dripping from the second floor to 
the first floor. He awoke Mrs. Retta. 

“She picked Morgan’s room as 
being source of the minor water-fall, 
knocked on his door, couldn’t get 
much except that he was washing a 
nylon shirt—one of the kind that 


needs but a rinse, dries fast and 
needs no ironing. Morgan. said, 


through the door, that there was no 
chain on the basin plug and the 
water was too hot for him to put 
his hand in to pull the plug out. 

“Mrs. Retta said why didn’t he 
turn the water off at the faucet and 
he said he never thought of that.” 

The article goes on and on in the 
same vein, with Morgan trying to 
skip his room rent, being chased 
by the deputy sheriff through the 
streets of Colfax and finally being 
captured. At the story’s end Walker 
reports that ‘““Morgan is said to have 
said that he liked this town, might 
settle down here. Waggoner is pre- 
sumed to have made him an offer.” 

Walker was working on the fat 
scrap drive with an advertising 
agency when he got the urge to go 
into the weekly newspaper business 
right after World War II. He says 
the former owner of the Chronicle 
“city slikked” him, sold him the 
paper just before the town of Col- 
fax reassumed its pre-war, small- 
population status. Along with his 
wife, Ursula (former woman’s page 
editor of the now defunct Kansas 
City Journal), they made a go of 
it using home-spun humor, cracker- 
barrel philosophy and never “preach- 
ing” to their readers. 

When he first arrived on the 
scene, however, not many people in 
the parish gave too many odds that 
he would succeed. He was warned, 
first off, about the 200-year-old feud 
between the “hill people” and the 

plantation people.” Located within 
spitting distance of the Red River, 
Colfax in another day was a well- 
to-do plantation town and Colfax- 
lans wouldn’t have anything to do 
with the poorer hill folks located on 
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the other side of Darro Bayou. All 
the parish-wide officials, of course, 
were elected by the Colfax popula- 
tion. 

Plantations have gone now, 
though, and Colfax has dwindled in 
size (population: 1651). At the same 
time, the “other side” of the bayou 
has grown and become educated. 
Consequently, all parish-wide ofh- 
cials for the past eight years have 
been elected from the “hills.’”’ The 
only trouble is that the parish seat is 
in Colfax; so when a man is elected, 
he has to move to Colfax and soon 
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a Colfaxian and is soon defeated at 
the polls. 

Walker was told in no uncertain 
terms that he didn’t have a chance 
at the Chronicle: if he favored Col- 
fax people, citizens from Mont- 
gomery, Dry Prong and the like 
wouldn’t take the paper; if he fa- 
vored the other side, Colfax would 
disown him. 

This didn’t bother Ken Walker, 
country editor. He scoured the 
parish and hired a country corre- 
spondent at virtually every cross 
road. He got one at Verda, at Rock 






is thought of by his hill friends as Hill, Black Creek, Brunson Road, 
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|  FOG-TYPE | 
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| FIRE | 
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| FIGHTER | 
| ° | 
| Cools + smothers « kills fires ! 
| 
| before they spread | 
| 
By breaking water up into a fog-spray un- | 
| der pressure, the Champion Slide-Action | 
| Fire a ak ag agpeamnys agr 8 | 
ers the fire—makes a little water do a big 
fire-fighting job. Powerful slide-action pump ; 
is brass throughout with non-corroding, 
> self-cleaning ball valves. The brass nozzle 
| °C MAMPION : a | 
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tached at top prevents water from running =| 
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| Large filler opening has leak-proof cover | 
| with carrying handle and locking device | 
| to hold pump when not in use. Ventilated | 
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ack dry and cool. Quality-built by a manu- 
CHAMPION facturer of dependable spraying equipment 
| PISTON-TYPE PUMP since 1915. | 
| Here’s the model preferred by Write today for literature on both Champion | 
| ee oe J gorse Slide-Action and Piston-Type Fire Pumps. | 
| fog-spray and use of water. Distributorships available—write for details. | 
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CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portabie Sprayers and Dusters 


6509 HEINTZ AVENUE 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in their minds . . . before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
preventing matches is modest. 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 
sign. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 books each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address, 
Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 





1 case $25.00 4 cases $80.00 
2 cases $45.00 10 cases $175.00 
Transportation Collect Transportation Prepaid 


THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Date 
Please enter our order for ______._._ cases of Bookmatches 
Smokey Design —.___ Keep Green Design —____. = 
IMPRINT 
SHOULD 
READ 





(Please Print) 


Imprint for Back (KEEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP _.. = 
GREEN 








SHIP TO: Check enclosed —__ Bill us _. 
NAME 

STREET 

 } ae STATE 
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Montgomery, Breezy Hill, Clear 
Creek, Fishville—and many other 
lesser known places. He now has 
one country correspondent for every 
thirty in-parish subscribers and tells 
his clients “If your name isn’t in the 
Chronicle this week, wait ’til next 
week!” 

He pays his correspondents about 
a dollar a month and pays extra for 
hot news stories. He gives them al] 
a by-line, puts the most important 
news on top of the story, then puts 
a headline on it proclaiming that 
“Hog Killing Time Has Come to 
Hargis” or “Ward 6 Residents Want 
More Phones, Less Hogs.” 


For years he has had an annual 
turnip-growing contest to promote 
interest in growing turnips during 
the fall months when they have to 
be shipped in from out of state. 


His regular column is folksy chit- 
chat in conversation style and even 
less formality than the news stories. 
The name of the column is “It 
Maybe So,” taken from the ditty of 
the same name. 

In it, he covers the river front, 
mostly needless politicians. Some 
samples: 

“Cafe business boomed Wednes. 
day .. . Sheriff Smith (boy, did he 
clean their plow!) stood for coffee 
all day at the sad Mr. Hooker's 
cafe.” 

“What’s all the fuss about the 
Louisiana legislators. I hear they're 
the best legislature money can buy.” 

“Ernest Clements is slated to be 
next commissioner of wildlife and 
fisheries. Great guy, Clements. Finest 
old school orator left in the busi- 
ness. Great politician, Clements. His 
prior regime as commissioner was 
marked by—not much.” 

“Jimmie Davis is supposed to an- 
nounce this week for governor . . 
and, you know, there are some who 
don’t even care. In a democracy 
voters are king . . . but that doesn't 
mean they have to hire a jester to 
entertain them.” 

He often gigs the Grant parish 
economic situation: 

“Voice from the cistern—gosh, a 
Grant community ought to be a 
cinch to win the community de- 
velopment prize, there’s so much 
room for same.” 

“And did you hear about the 
fellow who stopped for the Baptist 
Church traffic light? It was so quiet 
waiting for the green, that he fell 
asleep . .. and slept for an hour and 
half before another car came along 
to give him the honk.” 

Like most other people trying 
their hand at the weekly game for 
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the first time, Ken and Ursula had 
a hard time of it the first couple of 
years. “If I could have found five 
minutes to spare, I’d of quit,” he 
recalls. He wanted badly to go to 
meetings of the Louisiana Press 
Association to get tips on putting 
out a paper, but never could make 
a meeting until the third year (this 
past year he was president) . Money 
was scarce and equipment kept 
breaking down. 

While there is no other country 
editor quite like Ken Walker, there’s 
no other parish quite like Grant, 
either. Although located but 20 
miles from Alexandria, it has held 
on to its homespun, rural character 
with determination. In it is located 
Fishville, whose mayor some years 
ago received national prominence 
as “the laziest man in the world.” 
Back in 1873, of course, it made the 
history books by staging the Colfax 
riot during Reconstruction Days 
right at the courthouse square, 
across the street from Walker’s office. 

Grant parish is famous for one 
other thing, too. It has the largest 
blackjack oak in the nation, as at- 
tested by The American Forestry As- 
sociation. Believe you me, this was 
given very prominent publicity on 
the front page of the Chronicle (“so 
it’s worthless, it’s the biggest, ain’t 
it?”’) 

Whatever Grant parish has or 
doesn’t have, it’s proud of it. In just 
12 short years it’s too early to tell 
if the parish fully appreciates its 
red-gallused editor from the big city, 
but if a local resident were asked 
about the Colfax Riot today, he’d 
probably think you were talking 
about Ken Walker. 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 34) 

however, Mr. Tilden himself gave 
us much more, with the publication 
of his superb The National Parks, 
What They Mean to You and Me 
(Knopf. Deluxe and paper editions). 

Most competent artists are incom- 
petent teachers. Very likely the trou- 
ble with Interpreting Our Heritage 
is that Mr. Tilden is too good an 
interpreter of the parks to write 
very well on the subject of inter- 
pretation. What his last book at- 
tempts to discuss so unevenly is the 


very thing which his own The Na- | 


tional Parks exemplifies so well. 
Published in a magnificently illus- 
trated deluxe edition, as well as a 
paper-back without photos, this is 
the best general survey of the na- 
tional park system that I know of. 


The book can be effusive. Some of | 
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RHODODENDRONS =: 397,¢ 


These 4 Aristocrats of American Flowering Evergreens will give you 
gorgeous bloom from May through July. Carefully dug and packed. 
Easy to plant. Like acid soil, moisture, part shade. We ship tens of 
thousands every year. 









Sturdy plants—12 in. high Per 100 
| RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in July .. ... $39.50 
| RHODODENDRON Catawbiense, rose in June .... $58.00 
RHODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May $58.00 
KALMIA (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June _ $45.00 


OFFER A 
5 each of all 4 
named varieties 


OLDER—BUSHIER 


4- to 6-stem plants, 2 years older. Some blooms next year. 
Balled and burlapped. 











20 plants 
5 of each variety .... $31.00 
(20 plants) $14.50 
25 of each variety $140.00 
(100 plants) 
BIG, BUSHY SPECIMENS OFFER B 


\'/, to 2 #t. high. Most are already budded for bloom next 25 each of all 4 


year. Balled and burlapped. You select any 5 named named varieties 
above = SITES 100 plants 
| (All above items shipped express. You pay express (about $50.00 








$5.00) on arrival.) 


25 


These trees are lusty 6-year-olds. Ideal 
size for safe shipping, easy planting, quick 
growing. Hemlock makes the most beautiful 
of all hedges. Sun or shade. Space 18 inches 
apart. 





NURSERY 
GROWN 


HEMLOCKS °22 


12 to 15 inches high 
Twice transplanted 
Sturdy—Bushy 





100 same size (12 to 15 inches) ........... $80.00 
25 larger (15 to 18 inches) ........ ......-. $385.00 
100 larger (15 to 18 inches) ................ $130.00 
100 smaller (9 to 12 inches)... $60.00 


(You pay express on arrival—about $2.00 to 
$5.00) 


YOUNG SHADE TREE BARGAINS 


We supply thousands to large estates, parks and municipalities. You 
can save by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind at 10 rate. 50 at 100 rate. 
Order direct from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 


| ACER (Maple) (10) (100) — pratanus (10) (100) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 4to6ft. $15.00 $125.00 (Amer. Sycamore) 4toSft. $12.50 $ 95.00 
| 6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 6 to 8 ft. a4 Hey 
saccharum (Sugar 8toldft. 30. 30. 
Maple) atest. 1500 19500 POPLAR Lombardy see uke tebe 
6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 SALIX (Willow) 
platanoides Babylonica 
(Norway Maple) 4to5 ft. 12.50 100.00 —e 4to5ft. 12.50 110.00 
| CLADRASTUS Powe ay 
(Hardy Wpg.) 4toSft. 12.50 110.00 
(Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 Golden Weeping 
| CORNUS Florida (Niobe) 4 to 5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
(Dogwood) 4toSft. 35.00 280.00 SORES Sienntain dene nes om 
to 5 ft. r 190. 
| LiQUIDAMBER , , 
|” (Sweet Gum) 4to5ft. 18.00 150.00 TILIA. (American acest. ween wee 
OXYDENDRON ULMUS (American Elm) 5to6ft. 18.00 150.00 
(Sour-wood) 4toSft. 17.50 125.00 pumila (Siberian) 4to 5 ft. 9.00 75.00 


CATALOGUE sent FREE with each order, or send 10c (50c W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Highlands, N. J. 


Dept. D-16 e 
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BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States". Scalper re- 


duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 

Talking through our hat? Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission 
owns twenty-four ROOTSPRED 
Standards; Continental Can Co. 
uses twenty. ROOTSPREDS are 
way ahead with Christmas Tree 
Growers. 


For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, 





Pennsylvania 

















Save 75% 


on Paint A | 


Choice of 
9 Colors 


Mark continuously, tap-tap-tap, 100 logs 
a minute or just an occasional log as 
required. End the waste motion of 
dip-drip-and-splash from open buckets. 
Light tap of porous spotter makes bright, 
durable paint mark. Cuts time 75% — 
saves 75% on paint. 


TRY IT—WRITE... 


THE NELSON COMPANY 











its passages are heavily over-written. 
But Mr. Tilden leads his reader 
from the smaller to the larger facts, 
from specific information concern- 
ing the parks to a general viewpoint 
toward them. It is a mature and 
permanently important job. 
Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments by Devereux Butcher 
(Houghton Mifflin, 5th Ed., 1956. 
288 pp.) is more the guidebook. Mr. 
Butcher, who knows the entire park 
system intimately, has seen fit to omit 
much background information that 
is found in Tilden’s The National 
Parks, and it appears that the Butch- 


| er book is the most superficial of the 


two. But this criticism is most prob- 
ably not justified, since the editorial 
aims of the two authors were obvi- 
ously dissimilar. 


Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments is thoroughly illustrated 
with photos that run from average 
to superb. While I wish the median 
might have been nearer the superb 
than it is, the general appearance 
of the book is excellent. 


A new guidebook, America’s Na- 
tional Parks by Nelson Beecher 
Keyes (Doubleday, 1957. 260 pp. 
$7.50), is an unattractive book, in 
my judgment, whose poor format 
and poorer type face add nothing to 
the many pictures reproduced in a 
cluttering profusion of two or three 
to a page. Beside that, it contains 
too many small errors. The text it- 
self is so brief as to be of little use. 
Enough said. 

There is one weakness common to 
any broad survey: an overly selec- 
tively use of data which is inevitably 
unsatisfying to a reader’s specific in- 
terests. Books of this comprehen- 
sive sort cannot supply the detailed 
information you want prior to visit- 
ing a park or monument—though 
both Tilden and Butcher do the best 
that space permits them. Therefore, 
I would read The National Parks, 
What They Mean to You and Me 
for an over-all introduction; and 
then call upon the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
for the government’s excellent little 
booklets and leaflets on the indi- 
vidual areas. Here the information 
is sufficiently detailed to answer any 
reasonable question. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is well known for its distin- 
guished service through many thou- 
sands of expertly conceived and exe- 
cuted publications. Yet the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s National Park 
Service has done an equally worthy 
publications job. So competent has 
been its editorial work that, in fact, 





the intelligent use of it can increase 
many-fold your pleasure in visitin 
one of the service’s properties. No 
park literature from commercial or 
private, non-profit sources is com. 
parable in variety or consistent qual- 
ity to the publications available 
from the Superintendent of Docu. 
ments. 

The Historical Handbook Series, 
for instance, contains a selection of 
booklets that are literally invaluable 
for a study of the battlefield areas, 
The growing list of Natural History 
Handbooks offers rich insight into 
the communities of life embraced by 
each park. Little maps available at 
most park facilities are themselves 
indispensable to the visitor. 

Here, in many dozens of public 
documents, is achieved the sort of 
excellent, sometimes brilliant, inter- 
pretation that not only tells us what 
the parks and monuments are, but 
why they are. 

Let me urge, in particular, that 
you read The National Park Wilder- 
ness, published recently by the Park 
Service by means of an anonymous 
donation. This is a beautiful and 
sensible introduction to those vast 
open spaces which we the people are 
preserving for our heirs, through the 
intelligent custodianship of the serv- 
ice. The National Park Story in Pic. 
tures is another general publication 
which I find worth many times its 
modest price of 65 cents. 

When you have fallen in love with 
the parks—and every man does who 
understands them—you are ready for 
the more specialized publications of 
the private, non-profits organizations 
such as the National Parks Associa- 
tion, 2000 P Street N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., and the Sierra Club, 
1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4, 
California. Through these dedicated 
groups you learn of the technical 
problems of park maintenance and 
growth, and of those constant evil 
pressures that attempt to destroy in 
whole or part, the great park system 
itself. 

What this all says, I suppose, is 
that there is good literature avail- 
able, from the free leaflet to the ex- 
pensive book, for the neophyte as 
well as the old park enthusiast, that 
will satisfy any interest or curiosity 
you may have concerning these mag- 
nificent parks and monuments—lit- 
erature which achieves the sort of 
interpretive service for which Mr. 
Tilden pleads. 

There is only one thing better 
than an extensive study of this in- 
formation: that is to visit the parks 
themselves. On my list, this comes 
second only to going to church. 
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The Hick Mind in Action? 
(From page 4) 


of death. The officials forget that 
the burden of proof is on them rath- 
er than on a citizenry which neither 
asked nor wanted to be blasted with 
a stable and dangerous chlorinated- 
hydrocarbon. The same liability ap- 
plied to Mr. Harry Tuthill’s horse. 
This apparently healthy quarter- 
bred animal drank from a trough 
which had just been filmed with oil 
and DDT, sprayed over Setauket, 
and within ten hours it was dead. 

However, if technical proof is 
needed, we are getting that too. 
Peas collected at random from a 
four-acre plot grown by Mr. Bur- 
leigh Horan at Lloyd Neck, Long 
Island, have been analyzed by the 
Pesticide Residue Laboratory of 
Cornell University. This crop had 
received no treatment with poison of 
any sort until the Department of 
Agriculture spraying on the morning 
of May 30. The report from Cor- 
nell, dated June 13, states that the 
peas were found to contain DDT in 
the range of 14-20 parts per million. 
Since this is an excess of the toler- 
ance of seven parts per million estab- 
lished by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, the crop 
of peas sampled is designated unsafe 
for human consumption. 

How many Long Islanders are 
right now swallowing vegetables and 
fruits similarly filled up with a de- 
bilitating and cumulative poison? 
British law does not even allow our 
American sprayed apples to be sold 
in the United Kingdom until they 
have been unboxed, washed with di- 
lute hydrochloric acid, and then re- 
packaged. “Tolerance” of DDT, as 
of radioactive substances, properly 
begins not as seven parts per mil- 
lion or any other arbitrary figure 
but at zero. Don’t fear that the 
DDT we are ingesting will strike us 
down abruptly, as it did the cater- 
pillar-eating cuckoo. Not at all; it 
will merely weaken our resistance to 
other ills and shorten our lives, espe- 
cially if we are now young. 

The deferred suit against the De- 
partment of Agriculture and its as- 
sociated agencies is scheduled to be 
heard before three judges in July. 
This will be after the current dam- 
age has been wrought, and at best it 
can only protect us from similar 
devastation next spring. But a civil 
sult in any case is not enough. As 
recently as June, 1956, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its Techni- 















MUSSER 
SEEDLINGS 


COMMON 
SEEDLINGS 





20 MILLION TREES A YEAR! 





PROVES MUSSER KNOWS TREES 


ke better timber crops - - = 





Prime Timber begins with the seed. Experi- 
enced foresters with Musser Forests are con- 
tinually engaged in obtaining the truest 
strains of seed from mature, hardy, disease- 
resistant parent trees both in the United 
States and Europe. Good heredity character- 
istics through selection of seed is a basic 
Musser requirement. 


Through Scientific Culture in Musser nur- 
series the seedlings develop the strong, 
extensively branched, compact root system 
necessary for extracting the most food from 
the soil of the planting site. This enables 
them to thrive where inferior stock may fail 
to survive and the yield and average quality 
of timber is improved. 


New Techniques in fertilization, spraying 
and handling are studied and tested. The 
most modern equipment and methods are 
employed for efficiency and economy. 


Musser offers the world’s largest selection 
of quality trees at a price made possible 
through large quantity production. 


YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


Here are some of the many items listed in our catalog 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 


per 1000 NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 


Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed collected Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 


by our men from selected parent trees. 
sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 

2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” 
2-yr. Seedlings 5” to 10” 


AUSTRIAN PINE 


3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” 


Write far 


¢e with wholesale planting 
list. Ask for our famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


Healthy, 2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” ............0000.- $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” ..........ccc00 50.00 

Or DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy per 1000 
45.00  2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” o.......esceeeeee: $25.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” ............00000 55.00 

per 1000 BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
$40.00  3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 10” ............0004 $60.00 


50.00 Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees. 
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cal Bulletin No. 1139, reported that milk, honey, hay, and garden crops 
the tens of millions of parasitic and This whole program is a conception 
FORESTERS predatory insects imported at gov- of hick minds—of men who bland. 
ernment expense from Europe and ly assume that the DDT spraying | 
Asia had already brought the gypsy — given a Montana wilderness (where te 
WANTED! moth under appreciable control, and incidentally, it did far more harm - 
“ that future outbreaks were not like- than good) , is equally applicable to : 
ly to be worse than the relatively one of the most densely populated 
minor ones long known in the Old rural districts in the United States. f 
GOOD PAY World. In all our history there is no more , 
As the evidence piles up, we shall flagrant case of a bureaucratic atti. 
need court consideration of criminal tude signifying “The Public be ¥ 
negligence in damage to the natural Damned!” } 
environment and a threat to human Reprinted from “The Three Vi 
EXCELLENT FUTURE health through the contamination of oe pqutere Lt tae sh 
FOR YOUNG MEN , | 
Here Come the Air Tankers | 
From page 16 
SOME TRAVELING — | 


with a pair of plywood gates. A fleet of seven converted Stearmans, 
750 kilogram rubber weather bal- the Forest Service faced the 1956 fire 














loon was placed in each compart- season. 

a ment and filled with water. When The converted crop dusting planes 
the doors opened the balloons burst, were based at Willows and Red Bluff 
but not essential releasing the water. in the northern California zone. 
Extensive tests during Operation Between August 12 and 29 they 
i ii th i eas nila Firestop were moderately successful. assisted on 14 Northern Zone fires, 
ciel hls dda dian, Gin aon eee: en A Small brush fires were extinguished flying 222 sorties, dropping both 

day training period. Send us your name and by direct hits by the free falling water and borate. 
address for full details. water. But larger fires resisted the The opportunity to try the fleet 
: treatment. of tankers against a large southern 
roe oo Rye ” M. M. Nelson, chief of fire con- California conflagration came on 
: a i oY trol, California Region, commented September 9 when the huge Duns 
— eer es, eee after the tests: more Fire erupted above La Canada. 





“The TBM delivered the pack- Day after day the Stearmans flew on 
imitate earned |} | age but it was obvious that water Southern Zone fires. After the Duns- 
alone was not enough. We’re going _— more disaster it was the Pine Moun- 





to have to continue our experiment- tain Fire in San Diego County where 

ing with some of the new fire retard- the planes made 125 drops. Then 

Duratle ing chemicals. Maybe the answer followed the Cornwell fire with 176 

lies there.” drops. The climax came with the 

For months a team of chemists of 25,000 acre McKinley holocaust in 

722 Beko Esp the United States Borax and Chemi- the San Bernardino Forest. On that 

“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” cal Corp. and members of the Forest blaze the Stearmans dumped 450 

THE CH’ RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO Service’s Experiment Station at separate loads of water and slurry. 
218 West Bald Bagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. Berkeley had been testing the The Stearmans were still fighting 


peculiar fire checking properties of | southern California fires at mid 
sodium calcium borate. When mixed November. 

Perfect Ground Cover for with water the pinkish-white chem- At the close of the ruinous 1956 
ical formed a sticky suspension fire season most Forest Service ex- 


Banks and SETI Places called “slurry.” perts still regarded the air tanker as 


2 g GEEF The borate—given the trade name an experimental weapon. Limited 







MYRTLE wv: ; Firebrake—was tried on test fires. carrying capacity, inadequate com- 
RP « ~ non secon ora When dropped from Stearman crop munications between ground and air 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. | Gusters that had been fitted with 120 tankers were among the chief com- 
Dghtevr chimps with 12 or mete stems | gallon trapdoored tanks or the TBM ___piaints. 
De ee eT eee ie thieccne; | the slurry adhered to everything it Before the 1957 fire season opened 
LUMPS $] 500-1000, $]2.Q00 touched. It extinguished some fires, the Forest Service converted two 
. dramatically slowed down others. surplus TBMs to air tankers. Drop 


Z7 | PACHYSANDRA 






And it left a bold white smear where equipment was streamlined, tank 


Thrives under trees and £ 





=" in poor soil. Beautiful it hit, helping pilots to aim subse- capacity was upped. A Long Beach 
Green [A oe eee quent loads. airplane operator Jim Routh re 
IVY in. apart. Forester Nelson and his associates modeled an ex-Navy PBY seaplane, 
Boltic Wy defies ga7sq | 100 $@)50 F found few bugs in the borate. At stripped off its pontoons, installed 
ito: ee first it was hard to mix. High pres- 1200 gallon water bays. 
sun or shade. Space It. $00] 1000, $Q5 Yi. sure oil well cement pumpers and The TBMs and the PBY per 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE a jet-fed mixing hopper solved their formed brilliantly during 1957. But 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. D-15 problems. it was on the explosive Morris Fire, 





Armed with the chemical and a that threatened a secret Navy it 
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stallation at a mountain lake, when 
a Forest Service air tanker flown by 
FS pilot Bill Archibald made an im- 
possible “save,” picked up a spread- 
ing patch of fire with a single slurry 
drop and established the air tanker 
as a permanent service weapon. 

Following the Morris Fire the 
California Region decided to go 
ahead with conversion of five more 
surplus TBMs. An additional 10 
will be cannibalized for parts. At 
least one more PBY is in the process 
of conversion. A C-82 “Packet” has 
been outfitted with water tanks for 
use by the Forest Service. There is 
even talk of testing converted sur- 
plus B-17s. 

Simultaneously at the Arcadia 
Equipment Development Center 
work is going on half a dozen sepa- 
rate projects in their “Helitack” pro- 
gram. In addition to using the 
whirlybird to drop water from a 
canvas tank, the ‘copters are being 
outfitted to string light-weight fire 
hose across rough terrain. In a 
recent test on the San Bernardino 
Forest 1000 feet of hose was laid 
across heavy brush in less than one 
minute. It took six men two hours 
to do the same job on foot. 

Project Helipumper calls for a 
helicopter to deliver a small water 
pump, 300 feet of one-inch hose and 
two six-gallon cartons of water. A 
skilled fire fighter can make the 12 
gallons of water last 10 minutes. By 
that time the helicopter can return 
with pallets of additional cartoned 
water. 

Most startling of the helicopter 
potentialities is the heli-jumper proj- 
ect. A combined experiment of the 
Arcadia and Missoula laboratories, 
the heli-jumper will be the last word 
in highly-trained fire fighters. 

Suited similarly to the smoke 
jumper, the heli-jumper will be 
schooled to climb from the heli- 
copter seat down onto the craft’s 
skid and then to fall gently away 
from the copter. Jumping from the 
skid could tilt the helicopter danger- 
ously. The heli-jumper will tumble 
from 12 to 15 feet down into brush. 
His leather and canvas suit and 
metal mesh mask will protect him 
against injuries. The heli-jumper 
will be used only in those instances 
where it is essential to get a trained 
man on the ground at a particularly 
inaccessible fire—and in a big hurry. 

Forest Service test engineers—who 
first experimented with high altitude 
use of whirlybirds at Big Bear Lake 
back in 1946—feel there is no limit 
to the useful jobs the helicopter can 


perform in the line of fire suppres- 
sion. 
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On one California fire near Mont- 
erey a quartet of helicopters was 
credited with fanning a threatening 
brush fire away from a horse ranch 
and stables. 

Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada—all of whom have experi- 
mented with water bombing—have 
watched the California experiments 
with great interest. Some of the 
techniques perfected are being 
adapted by our neighbors. 

In the future will the revolution- 
ary new weapons be able to bring 
an end to disastrous forest fires? 

Forest Service officers find this 
question hard to answer, particularly 
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after a recent incident. 

It seems that on a big timber fire 
on California’s Shasta-Trinity Forest 
a group of Zuni Indians took a noon 
meal break. After eating on the hot, 
cloudless day, the Indians started a 
rain dance—part of their ancient 
religion. 

By dark it was raining so hard the 
Zuni fire camp was temporarily iso- 
lated by swollen streams. Keeping 
dry, not fighting the fire, had be- 
come a major problem. 

So long as they can get water on 
their forest fires, West Coast foresters 
don’t much care whether yesterday’s 
or tomorrow’s techniques are used. 

















FAST! SAFE! SURE! 


The BRADY TREE GIRDLER weighs 
less than 244 pounds. It is simple to use. 
It is positively safe. It is a precision-made 
chain tool that will effectively girdle a 4- 
inch tree in less than 20 seconds ! The girdles 


Mail This Coupon Today ! 
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CONSERVATION TOOL 
YOU’VE BEEN WAITING 
FOR...IT’S THE NEW 


Woanually Operated 
TREE GIRDLER! 


© Birmingham, Ala. 


__.check . 


STATE- 


(Note: 10°) discount on orders of 6 or more.) 


s 

: JOE H. BRADY AND ASSOCIATES 
: Dept. A.F., 3rd Ave. So. At 31st St. 

¢ Gentlemen: Will you please ship immediately, —— — 

; TREE GIRDLERS at your introductory offer of $29.95 each, includ- 
s ing shipping charges. Attached is my 

§ NAME o 

* ADDRESS 
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THE WOODLOT 


it makes will slowly kill any cull or 
unwanted hardwood tree, and keeps 
sprouting to the absolute minimum! 
It is the finest forestry tool ever de- 
veloped for both large and small 
woodland owners. 


BRADY 


money order. 
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Including 


Shipping 
Charges 


*Patent Pending 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C, 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models | 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 
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No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 
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Paul Bunyan’s Heirs 
(From page 28) 


Tree farming as it is carried on 
by the large companies has brought 
about two great changes. First, the 
companies have acquired a new 
status. Previously their major prop- 
erties were logging equipment, wood 
processing plants and distribution 
and sales facilities. They bought 
timber to be separated from land as 
swiftly as possible. Now they are 
landowners. Second, companies and 
their people have become militant 
conservationists. Owning lands does 
this to people. 


Many timber company executives 
have been surprised and shocked 
when they realized that owning a 
forest involves not only growing 
trees but the management of all 
other values inherent in every forest 
complex. Modern forestry includes 
maintenance of watersheds, fire fight- 
ing, production and gathering of fish 
and game, dealing with hunters, 
fishermen, campers, hikers, and pic- 
nic parties and having some regard 
for scenery that the state may pride- 
fully offer tourists. 


Such varied wealth existed on the 











Make your reservations early 





HORSEBACK TRIP IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


Enjoy 10 wonderful days, May 21 
to May 31, riding with The Ameri- 
can Forestry 
mountain country of the 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
North Carolina. 
Ranch on Fie Top Mountain will be 
headquarters for seven daily rides to 
Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Moun- 
tain, Paul’s Gap, Balsam Mountain 
and other interesting points. In addition there will be a 
three-day pack trip from a base camp in the park, including 
a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 


Accommodations are limited to a select group of 20 riders. 


scenery, rushing waters, smoke-blue peaks and colorful 
blooms of laurel, rhododendron, azaleas and dogwood. $200 
from Asheville, North Carolina. 


Write or wire for detailed information, itinerary and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association in the 
Great 


The Cataloochee 


and enjoy the superlative 











company tree farm I visited the da 
Tom Ilsted, woods boss, lectured me 
on the imperative needs and com. 
mon sense practices of sound conser. 
vation applied to forest resources, 

At first glance the White River 
landscape gave the impression of 
helter-skelter logging in progress all 
over the basin. Untouched patches 
of veteran Douglasfirs blotched 
ridges and higher slopes. Other areas 
were cleared of all woody growth, 
Where the land had been recently 
logged the rich brown soil-and-duf 
cloak of the hillsides was ready 
for wind-whirled seeds that would 
shower from trident-armed cones on 
the old firs higher on the ridges. 

Between bare acres and patriarch- 
ial evergreens were patches that had 
been clean cut from two to fifteen 
years earlier. Here grew legions of 
young trees, from a few inches high 
to those reaching up to nearly 
twenty feet. 

As these trees grow to sizes suit- 
able for some use, improvement 
thinning will be made. The first 
“crop” may be fine quality Christ- 
mas trees. Later thinnings may pro- 
duce mine lagging, spars, utility 
poles, pulpwood. Finally those select 
trees left to grow to maturity will 
supply clear-grained sawlogs. The 
units in each harvest will be uni- 
form, enough of each size to make 
up a marketable harvest and each 
cropping becomes a progressive step 
in management directed at that final, 
highest-profit crop of select sawlogs. 

Those who may unknowingly re- 
gard clean-sweep logging of Douglas- 
fir trees as a resurgence of former 
wasteful practices must be assured 
that this is the most advanced tech- 
nique in “farming” the valuable 
Douglasfir. Seedlings of this tree 
are intolerant of shade. If selective 
cutting, the felling of only a portion 
of the standing trees, were followed, 
weed trees that are shade tolerant 
would establish themselves and 
possess the land. Very old trees left 
standing suffer from windthrow, be- 
come a tangled mess, create fire haz- 
ards and harbor insect pests. So 
foresters have found that putting a 
mature Douglasfir forest into the 
tree farming program requires clear- 
cutting. 

There is one final thought about 
this tree farming movement that 1s 
of highest interest to conservation- 
ists. With each session of Congress 
there are proposals to permit logging 
in national parks, national monu- 
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ments and dedicated wilderness 
areas. These proposals generally are 
ballyhooed as the one way to rescue 
the nation from lumber, paper or 
other related famines. 

The confounding of all such state- 
ments is in publications of the 
timber industry itself. Tree farming, 
we are assured, insures the produc- 
tion of all the wood needed by the 
nation. There are claims this goal 
has been reached. If most of the 
358,269,000 acres of privately owned 
commercial forest land is “farmed” 
as productively as the 41,827,683 
acres now in certified tree farms, 
this could be. 


The official of any timber comp- 
any who proposes logging be allowed 
within national parks, monuments 
and dedicated wilderness areas, is 
out to make a fast and easy dollar. 

Conservation has many facets. 
Eradicating waste is as genuine con- 
servation as is increasing production 
of natural wealth. In the Pacific 
Northwest one sector of attack on 
wastage of usable wood is “plant 
integration.” This merely is group- 
ing together wood-using plants, each 
of which can use types and parts of 
wood the other plants are not fitted 
to process. 

A few years ago fifty-seven percent 
of the wood in a tree felled pri- 
marily for sawlogs never reached the 
consumers. That percentage prob- 
ably has not been materially modi- 
fed by new uses of once-wasted 
wood. Increasing utilization in some 
plants, some areas, marks the way to 
more complete use of all wood 
grown. 

Where plant integration has be- 
come a fact, the wood-using indus- 
tries have topped that hoary joke 
about meat packers utilizing all of 
the pig but the squeal. A woodland 
wag has remarked that modern tim- 
ber processing makes use of every 
part of the tree, including the bark. 

A water jet impinging at pressures 
of 1200 to 1400 pounds per square 
inch, strips away all of the bark. It 
ls processed into lubricants for oil- 
well drilling muds, an insecticide 
conditioner, a glue extender in ply- 
woods, a phenolic molding com- 
pound and other materials. Cases of 
the modern successor to the old par- 
lor stereoscope, the “Viewmaster,” 
are made of molded Douglasfir bark. 

Clipped edgings, slabs and similar 
bits of trash formerly burned go to 
gigantic pressure cookers in pulp 
mills. They serve as papers, card- 
board and rayon fabrics. 

Sections of tree trunks too short 
to be sawed into standard lumber 
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Playing safe... 
trapping those 


firebug sparks 


The Gill 


Spark Arrestor| 


for tractors and trucks 


prevents 


exhaust-spark fires in forests, 
fields, warehouses . . . saves lives 


Fire wardens agree, both 
Federal and State, that 
loaders, earth movers, trucks 
and crawler tractors do ex- 
haust dangerous incandes- 
eent carbon which starts 
thousands of costly fires. 

The Gill Spark Arrestor, 
tests show, can TRAP al- 
most 100% of that firebug 


Now your trucks and all 
your tractors can work 
safely in the most hazardow 
areas. 

You’ll be money ahead 
safeguarding your own prop- 
erty — and that of others— 
by using the reliable and 
successful Gill Spark Arres- 
tor. 









Cup 
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pipe carbon 











exhaust carbon — thanks to For full details, write, , For vertical or horizontal 
its new, centrifugal design. wire, or phone today. exhausts 
. Highly efficient at all 
throttle ranges 
ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. x Selccleanng 
1960 Carroll Avenue, San Francisco 24, California © Stainless steel 
© Less exhaust-noise 
——_— 
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Automatically 
"idle" the front drive 
in 2-wheel drive 


SAVE GEARS, TIRES, GAS! 


Warn Hubs make your 4-wheel drive more useful than 
ever, because they make it into a “free-wheeling” 
2-wheel drive, as well as a 4-wheel drive! Use it either 
way—automatically—as you shift! With Warn Lock- 
O-matics it always free-wheels in 2 w.d., always en- 
gages in 4 w.d., forward or reverse, as you shift. You 
automatically reduce front end wear, engine load, 
tire wear in 2 w.d.—there is no drag, gear whine, 
shimmy. Ask your 4-wheel drive dealer for a free 
demonstration of Warn Lock-O-matic or Locking 
(manual) Hubs today, or write. Models for all 4- 
wheel drives to 114 tons. 


Patented 


SELECTIVE DRIVE 


WARN MFG. CO., Riverton Box 6064-FR2, Seattle 88, Wash. 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
reise all our trees in our own fAurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 








SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














25 MILLION 
PINE SEEDLINGS 


McCURDY BROTHERS NURSERIES 


MANTON, MICHIGAN 








CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 


TREES 








Indiana. Pa. 





Box 27-B 





Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 


American Aborvitae, 

. Pine, Norway Spruce, White ee, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





CHRISTMAS TREES 
* 
SHADE TREES 


Seedlings & Transplants 





SEND FOR 
FREE 
TALOG 







Ornamentals & Roses 


its Indiana, Pa. 


Dept.B P. O. BOX 670 
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formerly became firewood. Mean- 
while, furniture and toy manufac- 
turers cut whole-piece lumber into 
short lengths. Now specialty mills 
cut short-length logs to sizes and 
shapes demanded by furniture and 
toy manufacturers. 

And sawdust — it’s put into a 
machine that consolidates it under 
165,000 pounds per square inch of 
pressure into Press-To-Logs, the 
made-up fireplace wood sold by fuel 
companies and super markets. 

There is no more convincing evi- 
dence of timber companies practic- 
ing conservation than their aggres- 
sive campaign to reduce pollutions 
caused by pulp mill wastes. 

The production of sulfite pulp 
begins in big, three-story-high pres- 
sure cookers loaded with wood chips, 
water and chemicals. Calcium sul- 
fite has been used in the big cookers, 
to aid in separating cellulose fibers 
from other wood constituents. These 
other wood materials are mostly 
pentose sugars and that mysterious 
substance, lignin. 

Two tons of wood are cooked to 
produce a ton of cellulose fiber. The 
waste liquor containing sugars, lig- 
nin and calcium compounds, has 
baffled those trying to find a way to 
put all of it to good use. Dumped 
into public waters, this “black 
liquor” is a gross pollutant. 

Pulp mill wastes rob waters of 
dissolved oxygen. Salmon cannot 
live in waters having less than five 
parts per million. For years some 
Pacific Coast rivers receiving pulp 
mill wastes showed the oxygen con- 
tent was zero for miles along their 
lower reaches. Salmon running to 
spawn died there; fry and fingerling 
drifting down-stream toward the 
ocean phase of their life cycle, suf- 
focated. 

Meanwhile leaders among the tim- 
ber companies are expending effort 
and cash to reduce pollution by pulp 
mill wastes to a minimum. 
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At Everett, Washington, coy, 
Paper and Weyerhaeuser ‘Timbe 
Companies have installed a pipeline, 
forty-two inches in diameter, that 
carries mill effluents to a point a 
thousand feet offshore and_ three 
hundred feet under water. Beyond 
that point the waste is dispersed by 
a series of three-inch nozzles spaced 
along an additional thousand feet 
of pipe. Crown Zellerbach has a 
similar arrangement for releasin 
and diluting mill effluents from their 
Camas, Washington mill by a pipe. 
line in the main flow of the Colum. 
bia River. 

Top officials of timber companies 
operating in the Northwest will 
publicly disavow these sentiments; jn 
private more than a few say this 
frankly: That fundamentally they 
recognize their stewardship of basic 
wealth. This is the most revolution. 
ary change within today’s timber in. 
dustry. 

With this is associated the recog. 
nition of an obligation to make good 
use of all values and services a forest 
provides for the community. 

The nearest to pure altruism in 
timber company behavior is protect- 
ing watersheds they own. It is true 
this assures to industrial plants down 
stream the usable water so necessary 
for their operation. But the greatest 
beneficiary is the entire community. 

Opening timber company forests 
to camping, picnicking, fishing and 
hunting began in most cases, as a 
phase of public relations. The fore: 
most timber companies of the North- 
west now have improved camping 
and picnic grounds and they invite 
the public to use them. 

In the past battles to protect our 
natural resources against destructive 
exploitation have been waged by 
selfless people. These received recog: 
nition for labors performed by being 
called nature-lovers, visionaries, rat- 
tle headed idealists and _ similar 
names that the self styled practical 
people consider disparaging. The 
pay the selfless people collected was 
exposing, confounding, and prevent: 
ing of illegal or lawless pilfering of 
our true wealth in resources. These 
conservationists will be astounded to 
find heirs of the Timber Baron and 
Paul Bunyan militantly supporting 
true conservation policies and prac- 
tices. But they can count on it. 


They can count on this new direc- 
tion in timber company management 
because the foremost leaders among 
the timbermen know that without 
genuine, basic conservation in the 
forest lands their corporate entities 
cannot survive. 
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shot of the owl, if not the wolf and 
the bear. They knew the fragrance 
and patter of rain over wet leaves, 
and the eerie of moonlight through 
leafy branches. In early days these 
things were brewed into witch-craft. 
Later that yielded to “God be with 
you,” and these same things became 
the handiwork of the Creator. What 
could be more natural than to say 
“God be with you” as one passed 
his neighbor in a forest glade, with 
God almost consciously all about 
one? 

What of the present extent of 
wilderness conservation and _its 
future? 


The problem seems to divide into 
two parts: considerations of quantity 
and quality in conserved areas. 
Fencing off the whole continent of 
Antarctica might be less important, 
conservation-wise, than preserving 
an ample migratory water bird sanc- 
tuary in the northern reaches of 
Chesapeake Bay. Our glorious 
Rockies and Grand Canyon bulk 
large in both quantity and quality 
as stupendous works of nature, but 
the smaller area of the Florida Ever- 
glades is important also, and the 
idea of draining the Everglades 
turned out to be not such a good 
idea after all, according to our mi- 
nority viewpoint at any rate. 


So we will defend stoutly the per- 
petuation of the grandest landmarks 
on our continent, but we will also 
tend to the little bits and pieces of 
wilderness as they establish a claim 
to importance, conservation-wise, 
each in its own right. 

My favorites are these small con- 
servation projects. Every time a new 
city park is roped off, forever we 
always hope, I get a quickened pulse 
in thinking that blue jays, chickadees 
and squirrels will move into a com- 
fortable home. Even the crows may 
come to caw loudly in the tree tops, 
and the trees themselves will be left 
alone to fatten into patriarchs. 

Also an advantage of wilderness 
bits and pieces is the fact that many 
of these are near enough to be passed 
by thousands of urban dwellers each 
day. What better advertisement 
could there be about conservation 
than to raise the sign “Sanctuary” 
over a marsh full of wild water 
fowl and snowy egrets alongside a 
spinning main highway? This is 
from the publicity viewpoint alone, 
and does not point out that every 
such sanctuary, however small, pays 
for itself in wildlife actually en- 
couraged to live as their forebears 
have lived for thousands of years. 

We note with satisfaction that 

















Seaton Wins Acclaim 
of Conservationists 
On Refuge Oil Stand 


ONSERVATIONISTS last 

month were openly saying 
they regard Secretary of Interior 
Fred A. Seaton as “presidential 
timber” as a result of his signing 
on January 8 of new regulations 
that establish clear-cut guide- 
lines in reference to oil and gas 
leasing on wildlife refuges. Un- 
der the new regulations, oil and 
gas leasing shall be done on 
wildlife lands only when and 
where the Department of In- 
terior decides that little danger 
is involved for wildlife and their 
habitat. Thus the Secretary has 
ended once and for all the threat 
of widespread oil and gas leasing 
on federal wildlife lands, con- 
servationists say. 


The Secretary’s ruling fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of a 
hearing on December 9 and 10 
where oil men interested in a 
more “liberal” interpretation of 
the proposed regulations in gen- 
eral and as they would apply to 
the Kenai Moose Range in par- 
ticular, brought up some big 
political guns in an effort to 
water them down. 


Under the new regulations, 
oil operators on the Kenai range 
in Alaska — site of a major oil 
strike last year—can continue 
drilling on leases issued before 
Seaton took office. Leasing also 
may be permitted on additional 
sections of the range providing 
the Secretary approves each ap- 
plication personally. 


“The regulations I have ap- 
proved,” Seaton said, “are sub- 
stantially the same as those pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of 
October, 1957, except that these 
regulations make it clear that 
the final authority to approve 
leasing in fish and wildlife areas 
is vested solely in the Secretary.” 


In short, while he is being 
eminently fair about it, he hasn't 
budged an inch as regards giving 
any special interest the whip 
hand in the refuges over wildlife 
itself. 
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more and more sanctuaries are being 
given better than the old hit or miss 
origin, that valid reasons are set 
forth why each of these regions is 
important to preserve. A second 
good sign is that people are coming 
to agree readily with the reasons 
that are given, including people 
whose fathers would have dismissed 
such appeals as sentimental stuff 
and nonsense. 


In line with our interest in small 
sanctuaries, I want to mention one 
such small spot named “Sunken For- 
est.” If you ask the reasons for pre- 
serving Sunken Forest, some people 
might be stumped for an answer. 
No birds or animals depend on it 
for a livelihood. The area is less than 
100 acres. If it disappeared, only a 
fraction of a percent of Americans 
would be aware of the loss. Yet, 
there it is, recently fenced off from 
spoilation forever, we hope. I visited 
Sunken Forest last summer for an 
hour or two. I made some notes 
which I will transcribe here to see 
whether you agree that there should 
be such a sanctuary as Sunken For- 
est. 


“Sunken Forest could be almost 
anywhere in temperate North Amer- 
ica where there is rainfall and sandy 
soil. The chief differences might be 
that the trees are shorn off at the 
tops by the winter’s sand bearing 
winds, and the Atlantic surf can be 
heard beyond its miniature valleys. 


“Miniature is the word to start 
with in describing Sunken Forest. 
The whole area is less than 100 acres. 
Its mountains and valleys are at the 
most only 30 feet in elevation from 
crest to marshy cove. And yet it is 
as complete in variety of detail as 
mountain forests 1000 times its size, 
and is virtually untouched save for 
a thin network of footpaths which 
smell strongly of leaf mold and are 
silent under the most inexperienced 
footfall. The chief claim to glory of 
Sunken Forest is, as some of you 
know, its ancient holly trees, their 
tops sheared off not over 20 feet 
above the ground but with trunks 
up to a foot in diameter. I would 
guess 200 years as average for the 
large ones. There are no stumps for 
the counting of rings, because no 
one has touched Sunken Forest dur- 
ing these hundreds of years. I 
imagine even the Indians left it 
alone save, as legend has it, to place 
their dead in its sacred branches. 
There is nothing of profit there for 
Indian or white man alike, nothing 
of profit until just recently, that is, 
when a battery of bull-dozers was 
poised to flatten the entire treasure 
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house to make naked, sand swept 
building lots of the whole area. 
Conservationists came to the rescue 
in the nick of time, so Sunken For- 
est may drowse and give peace to the 
hungry soul for some hundreds of 
years more. It is a miniature land 
of enchantment where the best that 
could happen to it would be that no 
human being ever went there at all. 
To sit alone in such a place is a 
privilege because Sunken Forest be- 
longs to nature itself. It is a place 
of soft sunlight and shadows, green 
foliage and hoary gray trunks, light 
air and the fragrance of leaf mold, 
the occasional chip of a catbird or 
cheewink, and far off the ocean surf 


——— 


and easy to introduce, that parents 
and schools may well make it 
“must” for the children. If the child 
sets out an oak, a beech, a hard ma. 
ple, or evergreen, the tree will stij] 
be a vigorous youngster by the time 
the child is an old man. I know the 
feeling of kinship for such a tree, 
several of them in fact, which | 
planted when I was age 15. That 
was nearly 50 years ago. I no longer 
own those trees, and can only pass 
by and look at them over the fence, 
There is a copper beech, a linden, a 
pin oak and a cut leaf maple. The 
maple is the biggest, of course, and 
has not yet commenced to fall apart 
as soft maples are apt to do. The 
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YALE UNIVERSITY pounding as it did before man copper beech is a magnificent thing, J ~ 
New Haven 11. Connecticut tramped in as a discoverer. I am and I get a thrill when I think | 
: sure that all things worship in put it there. Is there any more 
Sunken Forest, and as I sit here in wholesome or soul-filling tie-in with 
weeds | Silence I also do the same.” nature than to have cooperated in 
CUTTING TOOLS | aa It is pathetic to hear me carry on _ assuring life to so noble a thing, 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE | so about one small bit of wilderness. . which may whisper your name 200 
W RITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. But do not judge harshly. Just stop years after you die. If it is bald 
to consider that millions of Ameri- cypress you have planted, it might 

cans have only some such small bit be your headstone 2000 years after g) 
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of nature with which they are fa- 
miliar. They may visit the place 
often, for it is the only bit of wilder- 
ness that exists according to their 
first hand experience. That is why 
it is important to guard jealously 
every small bit of wilderness that the 
public has access to. You never 
know when such a place as Sunken 
Forest, or less, may become vital in 
the life of some young American 
who has the soul of a poet, or a con- 
servationist. 

All our future conservationists are 
now youngsters, who will carry the 
ball after you and I are relegated to 
the side lines. So start the young- 
sters planting things early in life. 
Planting things is the most creative 
interest you can establish in a youth, 
a start which will grow ard give 
depth to his personality. In fact, 
planting things has so many bene- 
ficial effects during the early impres- 
sionable years, and is so inexpensive 
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you die. 


Probably in school is the place to 
reach more millions of budding 
Americans. So this essay will con- 
clude with a thought or two about 
the systematic spreading of the con- 
servation gospel among the adoles 
cents. Certainly every sizeable grade 
and high school should employ at 
least one first class naturalist who is 
given the privilege of conducting at 
least a series of lectures on the sub 
ject. If this can be extended to of- 
fering standard courses and field 
work about conservation, all the bet- 
ter. This ground was poorly cov- 
ered when I went to school. 


Adults in many categories can 
bring decisive influence to bear on 
seeing that the children get the right 
information and plenty of it, con- 
servation-wise, from the writers and 
public officials who can keep the 
flow of new information interesting 
and up to date. From there on down 
through the school officials, teachers 
and the parents themselves, the in- 
fluence and numbers of whom inter- 
ested in the wilderness are bound to 
increase. 


Here truly is a valuable field of 
endeavor which has everything 11 
its favor, with no good excuse or 
reason for failure. It may look to us 
enthusiasts like a sure thing, which 
prompts a cautionary remark about 
complacency, and a reminder that 
conservationists were nearly unheard 
of a generation or two ago and that 
we are still a small, though potent, 
minority of the American people. 
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FORESTRY AND RELATED ITEMS IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET come close to last year's figures. 


SENATOR 


Forest Service funds, if the budget is approved, will be about $3 million less 

than for Fiscal Year 1958, $1.5 million of the reduction being a proposed cut in 

funds for assistance to the states in their reforestation programs. It is not 
expected that Congress will sustain this reduction. In previous years, the 
Administration had proposed cuts in federal participation in state forestry 

programs. Each time, the Congress restored the cuts. Minor reductions from 

1958 expenditures have been proposed in the budget for the Bureau of Land 

Management. | 


RICHARD NEUBERGER'S REACTION TO THE ADMINISTRATION'S KLAMATH BILL has been far 





FEDERAL 


from enthusiastic. The Junior Senator from Oregon, chairman of the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
introduced the bill, S. 3501, proposed by the Secretary of the Interior, but 
expressed his disappointment that the Administration did not endorse the Neu- 
berger-Morse measure, S. 2047, for straight federal purchase of the land to be 
sold. The Administration measure (see page 12) would offer private enterprise 
the first chance to purchase such lands as must be sold to meet the interests of 
those Indians who elect to leave the tribal community, if private enterprise 
will meet or increase the adjusted appraisal values and if it will accept a 75- 
year covenant for sustained-yield. Senator Neuberger made it clear to the 
Senate that he was introducing the Administration bill "by request" and that he 
was not endorsing it. He announced public hearings on the Klamath termination 
program for February 3, 4 and 5, and expressed hope that Congress would amend 
the termination act before August (under the present legislation, sales of 
tribal assets will begin in August of this year). 


REGULATION OF TIMBER CUTTING ON PRIVATE LANDS could be established as a federal 





policy if the Administration's measure is enacted, the Senator indicated. "For 
the first time in history," he said, "a sustained-yield covenant is proposed 

to be written into legislation dealing with Indian trust land which may pass 
into private company ownership. This is a policy that the private lumber in- 
dustry long has challenged, dating from the industry's bitter opposition to the 
pioneer bills of the late 1930's in this field sponsored by the late Representa- 
tive Walter M. Pierce, of the Second Oregon District, even though Pierce did not 
require sustained-yield management on private lands, but only required minimum 
cutting practice. As I recall, the industry predicted this legislation could 
result in ultimate real control of cutting on private land so as to force 
sustained-yield management. I, myself, am not totally out of sympathy with the 
administration's long-range efforts in this respect, but I shall await with 
interest the reaction of such organizations as the National Manufacturers Associ- 
ation to have this principle established in a bill to solve an Indian problem." 
The Senator also indicated that the sustained-yield covenant might affect the 
bidding for the Klamath property, ani that this might have continuing adverse 
effects. He said, "We do not know at this time whether the proposed sustained- 
yield covenant will affect the price actually paid the Indians and the results 
of such a consequence." In other words, if the Indians receive a lower price 
than the liquidation value of their timber, because of the sustained-yield 
feature, a possible result could be continued suits against the government. 


(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—/( continued) 


FORESTRY IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1959 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Forest Protection and Utilization 
Timber sales administration and management 
Reforestation and stand improvement 
Recreation and public use 
Wildlife habitat management 
Range management 
Range revegetation 
Range improvements 
Soil and water management 
Mineral claims, leases, etc. 

District ranger activities 
Land utilization projects 
Protection—fire 

Structural improvements 


Fighting Forest Fires 
Insect and Disease Control 


Land Acquisition 
Under Weeks Act 
Cache National Forest 
Superior National Forest 
Special acts 
Research 
Forest and range management 
Fire control 
Insect 
Disease 
Forest Products Laboratory 
Forest survey 
Economic 
Roads and Trails—construction and maintenance 
Indefinite Appropriations‘ 
State and Private Forestry 
Forest fire control 
Tree planting 
Forest management and processing 
General forestry assistance 
Assistance to States—Tree Planting 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
For transfer to Department of Interior 


TOTAL U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of Lands and Resources 

Forestry 
Soil and moisture conservation 
Fire suppression 
General administration 
Cadastral surveys 
Other 


O & C access roads; buildings; recreation 
Range improvements 


TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry and related items only) 
Forest and range management 
Fire suppression 
Road construction and maintenance 


National Park Service (Forestry and related items only) 
Forestry and fire control 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Watershed protection and improvement only 


“To be increased by a supplemental request for $4,000,000. 

> $2,780,000 for white vine blister rust; $2,425,000 for other pest control. 

¢ In addition about $11,848,000 will be available from road and trail fund. 

@ Includes school fund payments, slash disposal refunds, payments to states, etc. 

* Agriculture Act of 1956—subsidies to states for tree planting. 

f Includes $100,000 for buildings and $100,000 for recreational facilities in 
forward. 

® From grazing receipts. 

» About equaliy divided between forestry and tributary watershed projects. 


1958 


Estimated 


$ 12,505,000 


2,185,000 
8,020,000 
510,000 
1,570,000 
1,190,000 
1,300,000 
810,000 
3,180,000 
7,050,000 
1,090,000 
11,300,000 
7,110,000 


5,000,000* 


5,205,000 


100,000 
50,000 
500,000 
10,000 


5,580,000 
641,500 
805,900 
692,600 

2,215,000 

1,406,300 
393,700 


24,336,000° 


42,875,100 


10,043,000 
1,258,000 
1,510,000 

384,000 


500,000° 


1,375,000 
100,000 


$162,791,000 


$ 5,272,200 
3,621,700 
1,400,000 
1,383,900 
1,913,200 
8,509,000 
7,189,563 

600,000 


$ 29,789,563 


$ 2,883,000 
40,000 
12,000,000 


$ 867,500 


$ 1,012,000 


Alaska, and $600,000 unobligated balance brought 


1959 
Budget 


$ 12,505,000 
2,185,000 
8,020,000 

510,000 
1,570,000 


11, 300,000 
8,110,000 


5,000,000 
5,205,000” 


100,000 
50,000 
300,000 
10,000 


5,573,000 
41,500 
805,900 
692,600 
2,615,000 
1,406,300 
393,700 


23,099 ,000° 
42,875,100 


10,043,000 
258,000 
1,510,000 
384,000 


$159,714,000 


$ 4,904,000 
3,617,700 
400,000 
1,383,900 
1,912,500 
8,721,900 
5,035,000* 
705,000* 


$ 26,680,000 


$ 2,883,000 
140,000 
8,000,000 


$ 874,705 


$ 1,021,000" 
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STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 


ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO,, INC. 


Complete Timber Services 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Consulting Foresters 
Forest Inventories, Appraisals, Reforestation, 
Management Plans and Services 


1166 7th Avenue West Eugene, Oregon 








help your heart 














AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year ane $6 
Subscribing, 2 years 10 
Contributing, per year : : 10 


Sustaining, per year aasnaneschince 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 


Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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Adopt a Stream 
(From page 21) 


chored to the far end of each pool 
for added shade to a new spawning 
area for trout. 

One thing remains true: The 
young minds of those boys found a 
satisfaction only the mind of a youth 
can share having earned a share in a 
task of building and creating and 
preserving something that is real; 
something within his power of vis- 
ion and power to fully understand. 

And did the idea sell and pro- 
gress? It sure did, for the Sportsman 
Club of Chandler, Arizona, now 
sponsors a section of the Tonto 
Creek above Kohl’s Ranch summer 
recreation center; and the Sports- 
man’s Rod and Gun Club of Phoe- 
nix now sponsors the Webber Creek 
section where the new Camp Geron- 
imo has been located. 

During the summer season of 
1957, the Boy Scouts and the inter- 
ested members from the club com- 
pleted 10 new wing dams and the 
pools created by this work are now 
well stocked with breeder trout from 
the Tonto Fish Hatchery. 

Trash containers have been pro- 
vided at camp sites along the many 
trout streams under the Tonto Rim, 
and the signs furnished to the scouts 


and sponsoring clubs by the Tonto | 


Forest Service warn the public that 
“LITTERBUGS” are not wanted, 
and plead for the camper to leave 
a DEAD FIRE. 

Fewer trees are being destroyed 
along the trails of these streams so 
adopted; fewer complaints are filed 
against vandals in the policed areas 
and the cans provided for trash are 
used for just that purpose, making 
for a cleaner stream to fish along 
and to enjoy. 

The unselfish theory behind the 
project is: One of education for the 
future sportsman of our state and 
country, be they your children or 
mine; and to provide an assurance 
to the boys of the future coming into 
the Tonto National Forest, a certain 


ratio of success on fishing the 
streams. 
True, we know that we shall 


never educate ALL of the LITTER- 
BUGS ... but it is true that the 
program must have insulted a few 
of the old ones, for the sections of 
the East Verde River; and of the 
Tonto Creek; and that area newly 
adopted along sparkling Webber 
Creek are by far, cleaner and green- 
er today than they were before the 
adoption papers were made up and 
served. 














“Built to US, 
Forest Service 
Specifications 


MODEL FS 


THREE MODELS 
AVAILABLE 





Check These Exclusive Features 


Short pump—easy, comfortable operation 
Water on second stroke 

Positive shut-off—any point of stroke 
Fill tank from any small water seepage 
Ball bearing snap-on connectors 

Over 100 sizes of spray tips available 


COMPLETE DETAILS OF FS MODEL ON REQUEST 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 








FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 


Dist 


CANUS EQUIPMENT LTD., OTTAWA, ONTARIO 








KILL TREES 
THIS QUICK, 
EASY WAY! 


~ 









Used by 
U. S. Forest 
Service : 


The REVEL LITTLE TREE INJECTOR 
Makes it easy and economical to cull trees 
in timber or kill worthless trees in pastures. 
Easy to use and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for livestock. No crop 
damage. Cost about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Without obligation, get the facts 
about this new injection method of killing 
unwanted trees. 


WRITE 

TODAY 
REUEL LITTLE TREE 

INJECTION CO. — 


OKLA. 





Free Booklet 
sent promptly 
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Feature Photo of the Month 





Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 


esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 























BEFORE THE FIRE... This was one of the many scenic areas enjoyed 
by visitors to our national forests before fire struck. Loss of natural 
resources and destruction of beauty are disastrous results of litterbugs 


AFTER THE FIRE. . . Ravaged trees are the tragic result of this fire, 
which could have been started by a cigarette carelessly discarded under 
a bush where litter had co!lected. You can help keep America beautiful ! 
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HONMELITE 


Stands up under the grind! 


Here’s the world’s lightest, most powerful direct drive chain saw — and it’s 
designed for production cutting! It’s precision built. It’s a glutton for punish- 
ment. It has the power to do more cutting in less time and with less maintenance! 


With 6 full horsepower packed into only 19 pounds, the Homelite EZ-6 has all 


6-22 most versatile, 
all-purpose gear 
drive chain saw 
available. Has 
straight blades, 
plunge-cut bow, 
brush cutting and 
clearing attach- 
ments. 6 horse- 


the features the professional woodsman needs; features like high-compression, ex Ye. power, 22 


short-stroke design to cut wasteful friction, increase engine life, reduce gas 
consumption ... new, revolutionary intake valve to increase engine power, f. Yependable 
. . positive-action fuel pump and diaphragm yee" year-round | 


assure smooth performance . 
carburetor to give full power in any position. 


Additional EZ-6 features include automatic gov- 
etnor... automatic clutch...moisture-proof and 
dust-proof ignition ...needle bearings on connect- 
Ing rod... ball bearings on crank shaft. The 
EZ-6 is the direct drive chain saw “built to take it.” 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


pounds. Gives 
you everything 
you want for 


performance. 


As Little as $4.87 Weekly! citer small down 


payment. Buy now, pay in small weekly installments out of 
the money you earn with your new Homelite chain saw. 


HOMELITE 


ISION OF TEXTRON 
4202 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
Gastonia, N.C. * Canadian Dist.: Terry Machine Co. Ltd. 


See all the famous Homeé}lite line! 


4-20 rugged geor 


drive chain sow 
gives you 
consistent, 
dependable 
performance in a 
wide range of 
cutting jobs. 4 
horsepower, 20 
pounds, cuts 
trees up to 4 feet 
in diameter. 


most powerful 
one-man chain 
saw you can 
own. 7 horse- 
power, 29 
pounds. Powerful 
enough to bring 
down any tree 
in a stand. Fells 
trees up to 10 
feet in diameter. 








CAT Diesel Tractors with Rome 
Harrows prove big producers 
at low cost in on-the-job tests 


near Brunswick, Ga. 


One of the most intensive studies of forest site prepara- 
tion ever made was conducted last year near Brunswick, 
Ga. The study, undertaken by Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
and the Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., covered various 
phases of site preparation over a period of three months. 
Four Cat Diesel Tractors with matching Rome Offset 
Disc Harrows were used on the harrowing operation. 

The tests on harrowing were conducted under widely 
varying conditions. For example, a D4 and a D7 worked 
areas containing partially burned light palmetto and 
scattered stumps up to 10” in diameter. A D8 and a D9 
worked areas which were not burned and contained 
heavy palmetto, stumps ranging up to 18” in diameter 
and scattered standing trees. Production results of sin- 
gle pass discing these areas were outstanding. In another 
test, a D8 worked an area of dense palmetto inter- 
spersed with a scattering of old stumps with diameters 
up to a maximum of 14”. The treatment: two discings 


at right angles, with the D8 delivering high production 
in third and fourth gear range. 

See your Caterpillar Dealer for complete informa- 
tion on the harrowing operation as well as other phases 
of the studies such as: raking and windrowing, stump © 
clearing and cutting, stump treatment and chaining. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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